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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NNORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
_ subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 

called the “ Natwral Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton’s Pills” act as a 

powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 

stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 

Jrom their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years, 

Sold in Boxes at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 











CAUTION. 
Be sure to osk for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE), Is the 
If 


f oe a | Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 
< Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, must durable, and best work ; 
Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Those who have once used it, are rarely satisfied with any other. 
Those who have experienced the worthlessness of cheap hand machines, and 
the troublesomeness of two-thread machines, are continually exchanging 
for Taz Sitent Sewine Maouine. It is the only practicable machine 
_ for family use, being the only one so simple, well made, and reliable, that 

it can be used by any one, will last a generation without repair, and be 
always in order. 

Book (96 pages) free. Machines carriage paid, 


135, REGENT ST., & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Sanerr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsrry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaxu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


vi Wi 21 GUINEAS. 
= THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


‘Vy eee SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 6} octaves, of the very best 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to gy Bi in tune IN ALL O11MATES, for the moderate price of 
TweEnty-onzg Guinzas. These Instruments have highly —— by the or and first-rate judges, 
* Instructions for the Pian ” price 4s, Illustrated and Price Li age 
A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 34 Guineas; in 
pape id to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Gui Sprague’s ‘ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 





















WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
%, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONPOWN. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTS. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Published this day, demy 4to., 750 pages, profusely illustrated, very handsomely bound, price 21s, 


THE EARTH, DELINEATED WITH PEN AND PENCIL. An Illustrated 


Record of Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all Round the World. Illustrated with more than Two 
Hundred Engravings in the first style of art, by the most eminent Artists, including several from the master 
pencil of Gustave Doré. 


EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPASDIA. 


Published this day. The Eleventh Edition, embracing all the latest Discoveries and Explorations. Large Post 
8vo., 700 pages. Handsome cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


A BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA:; 


Or, Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theology, and 
Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old und New Testaments. By the Rev. Joun Eaviz,D.D.,L.L.D. With 
Maps prepared expressly by W. and A. K. Johnston, and numerous Pictorial Illustrations. 

“This new edition is not a mere re-issue, for the changes, small and great, are so numerous and important, that 
it might almost be called a new production.”—Evtract from the Author's Preface. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPASDIA; a Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
Sects, Denominations, and Heresies; History of Dogmas, Rites, Sacraments, Ceremonies, etc., Liturgies, 
Creeds, Confessions, Monastic and Religious Orders, Modern Judaism, etc., ete. By the Rev. Joun Eanprz, 
D.D., L.L.D., assisted by numerous Contributors. Third Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco, lis. 


PROFESSOR EADIE’S “CRUDEN” IS THE BEST. 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. 
Joun Eanpiz, D.D., L.L.D. With an introduction by Rev. Dr. King. ‘This has long and deservedly borne 
the reputation of being the completest and best edition extant, and the present reduction in price will also 
cause it to be by far the cheapest published. Twenty-ninth Edition. Large post 8vo., 576 pages. Hand- 
somely bound; reduced to 3s. 6d. 

EADIE’S (Professor) CLASSIFIED BIBLE: an Analysis of the Holy Scriptures, 
Illustrated with Maps. Third Edition. Post 8vo., handsome cloth antique, 83. 6d.; morocco, 15s. 

“We have only ta add our unqualified commendation of a work of real excellence to every Biblical student.”— 

Christian Times. 


EADIE’S (Professor) DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE FOR THE USE OF 
YOUNG PERSONS. With 120 illustrations. Twelfth Edition, small 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


KITTO’S (Rev. JOHN, D.D.) MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, LAKES, AND VAL- 
LEYS OF THE HOLY LAND. With Illustrations. Square, cloth, neat, 2s. 6d. 


CREATION’S TESTIMONY TO ITS GOD; the Accordance of Science, Philoso- 
phy, and Revelation. A Manual of the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, with especial Reference 
to tho Progress of Science, and Advance of Knowledge. By the Rev. Tuomas Race. Eleventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged, in handsome cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ANECDOTES. These Anecdotes relate to no 
trifling subject ; and they have been selected, not only for amusement, but for instruction. By those engaged in 
the tuition of the rising generation they will be found highly useful. With an introductory Essay by the 
Rev. Gro@re Cuzzver, D.D. Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., 10, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 





FRESH LEAVES from the Old Testament part 
of “THE BOOK AND IT'S STORY.” By L 
N.R. In one Vol., 4s. 6d. cloth, with Seventy Illustration s 

“ You can hardly conceive how much pleasure and profit I derived 
from ‘Fresh Leaves, on my voyage back te America. You have been 
guided by the guod hand o! God inwo a veis: of ihe richest mine in the 
world.”"—Fvom Dr. BoakpMan, Author o, “ The Higher Christian 


Life.” 
SHADOW AND SUNSHINE: or, My Life. By 
JEANIE SELINA KeEvES. Fcap., gilt edges, vs. 
“ 4 beautiful portrait of a Christian mother,” . 


TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen Morden’s Ex- 
periences of Lite. By Emma Lesiiz. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


“A nealthy-toned, naturally told tale.” —Our Own Fireside. 


BROOK FARM: The Amusing and Memorable 
of American Country Lite. An Amusing Record of Boy- 
ish Days in the Wild Woods of Amenca. By the late 
Rey. J. Botton, of Kilburn. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

**Ic contains some of the best written, most spirited sketches of 
American county life with which we have ever met,”—Kingston's 
Magazine. 

COTTAGE BY THE LAKE; or The Wilmer 
fumuy. ‘Translated from the German by MatiLpa 
WRENCH. With a Frontispiece. Mcap., 2s. 


WORT: HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. Fifth 


Thousand. 2s. 6d., elegantly bound, gilt edges, with | 


kngravings. 


LIGHTFORD: or, “The Sure Foundation.” | 


By A.C. W. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
“ Au exquisite story, charmuigly tuld. —Christian Observer. 


CLARA EVERSHAM; or, The Life of a School- 
girl. A Narrative tounded upon Fact. By Hargizt 
D’Urusy Hows. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, with Four Etchings 
on Steel, 1s. 6d. 


HEAVEN OUR HOME; or, Memorials of Sarah 
U——. Gathered chiefly irom her own Letters. ‘'nird 
Kidition. 18mo., 1s. 

« Admirabiy suited’as a gift-book for our senior girls.” 
* & veauuiul iiustration of Divin> grace.” —Zeacher’s Monthly. 


CHURCH SEASONS. Practical Remarks on the 
Principal Seasons*ot the Christian Year. Leap. 8vo., 
antique cloth, red edges, 2s. 

“A valuavle maaual of imseruction and exbortation upon many of 

the chiei pomts of Gospei wuth. We are giad Ww welcome such a 

volume,” —Chui ch of England Magazine. 


THE DEW OF YOUTH; or, Sermons for the 
Young. A New Year's Git-Buok. By Rev. A. buyTH. 
18me., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MEMORY PICTURES OF THE LIFE OF 
CHiKib!. With Mnemunie Pian and Expianation, By 
Witiiam Strokes, Teacher of Memory, Koyal Poly- 
technic institution. One Hundred original Vrawings 
by Willian’ brough, illustrating in Mnemonic Groups, 
and in the order ot time, a contmuous History of our 
Lord’s Life and Ministry. Piain, 1s.; tinted, 2s. 6d, 


VOICES OF THE SEA. In words of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and of approved knglish Authors. Collecied by the 
Widow of a Naval Officer, and Edited by a Clergyman. 
With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Printed on toned paper, and bound in cloth, bevelled 
boards, feap. 8vo., 3. 


NAME OF JESUS, and other Vrses for the 
dick and Lonely. Eighth Edition, 23. 6d. 





THE “I. WILLS” OF THE PSALMIST. Being 
the Determinations of the Man of God, as found in some 
of the “I Wills” of the Psalms. Twenty-third Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

“ We have seldom met with a book more spiritual, and at the same 
time more: practical ; and (what perhaps is not unimportant in this 
exvitable age) it is interesting.”—Record. 


THE GREAT STANLEY ; or, James, the Seventh 
Earl of Derby, and his noble Conntess, Charlotte de la 
Tremouille, in'their Land of Man: an Historical Narra- 
tive of the 17th Century. Interspersed with Notices of 
Manx Manners, Customs, Laws, Legends, Fairy Tales, 
&c. By the late Rev. J. G. Cummine, M.A., F.G.S., 
formerly Vice-Principal of King William’s College, Isle 
of Man. Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Derby, K.G., &c., &c. In one vol., post 8vo., 
copiously illustrated, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


HOURS OF REST; or, Sabbath Thoughts for 
Sabbath Days. By the Author of “The Protoplast.” 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. [Lately published. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 


By Wit114Mm Sanpsy. With copious Index. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


REWARD PICTURES. Coloured Vignette, 


Illustrating the Book of Proverbs. 1n a packet, 1s. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH; 
and Lays of the Better Land. Ssconp Eprtron. Con- 
siderably enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 


“The Book is beautifully printed, and the arrangement easy, while 
a genuine spirit of personai piety pervades the whole,”—Literary 
Churchman. 


POEMS CHIEFLY SACRED. _ By the Rev. 
C. H. Kamspen, Vicar of Chilham, Kent. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“ He (te Author) is full of reverence for all holy things, and sings 
musically of home joys." —Publice Opinion. 


MELODIES FROM THE MOUNTAINS. With 
other Poetical pieces. By Mrs. J. B. CanTRELt. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 


“There is a deep aud free-spoken tenderness in many of these pieces 
which makes then: come home to the heart.’ —Clerical Journal, 


LESSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE DOMES- 


tics. By GRanDFATHER GRAY. Feap., cloth, 4s. 


THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the 
Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Third Edition, 3s. 


ROSAMOND LEICESTER; or, the True 
Heroine. By H.A.H. Pust 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SOMETHING TO AMUSE YOU. A Book for 
the Young. By Hargrer D’Ovtey Hows. New 
Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


ELLIE ; or, ‘Nothing Perfect Here. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, with an illustration, 6s. 


MEMORIALS OF A BELOVED MOTHER. 
Being a Sketeh of the Life of Mrs. Cooper, Sister of the 
late Rev. E. Bickersteth. By the Authoress of ‘The 
Memoir of John Lang Bickersteth.” Second Edition, 
with Appendix, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS LITTLE 
Lambs. A Story for Little Children. By an Unocxe. 
Illustrated by Six full-page Engravings. Third Edition, 
2s. 6d. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 9%, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SPECIALTY ineach Number of 


THE ‘‘ LADIES’ TREASURY ” FOR 1869. 


COMMENCING, WITH JANUARY NUMBER, 
COOKERY FOR £200 A YEAR, and/for Greater.and Lesser Incomes. 
Four different class Dinners will be described in every number of: the Magazine, and directions given for properly 
cooking each article composing them ; also the best:methods of serving the various,dishes, Price 9d. inonthly. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row.; and by order of all Booksellers. 








\ / . 
\ Cord and Nuils to hang the Six Cards. / § irteei 
°7—“Pries One Shilling. | 
srs 
COOKERY CARDS 
FOR 


THE KITCHEN. 


1.--Fish.—Soups. 








Cwwenty-eight Aeedletoark 
In Tatting, Netting, Crochet, Knitting, 
Braid-work, Tape-work, Needle-etching, and Flemish Lace, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Mesiqas of Soft md Char Cidies, 


EACH DESIGN ILLUSTRATED BY AN. ENGRAVING, 


Designs 


By Mrs. Warren, 


y 
Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 











2.—Meat. 
38.—Sauces. Cusine tei teil - 
me: . omforts for Small Incomes” - - - - : 2 ls. Od. 
~ —— How ; a My ey on £200a Year - - - ls. os 
: ow anaged my Children - - . : - - 1s. Od. 
a -e and Pre- Twenty-eight Needlework Designs - - . ° - 1s, Od. 
Rite ite Sixteen Designs for Sofa and Chair Tidies - . - - 1s. Od. 
BY MRS. WARREN, Imitation of Oil Painting, without a knowledge of Drawing. 
Editor of the “Ladies’ Treasury.” 8 Engravings for Practice ¥ , _ x 3 " 1s, 6d. 
aonneannnnngng Cookery Cards for the Kitchen. A Set of Six Sheets of 
“These ane te) cae gradient and Instructions ~ “ a - . S ~ - 1s. Od. 
-—- —- A House and its Furnishings ; or, How to Choose and. Fur- 
London, Bemrose, 21, Paternoster-row nish a House on Small Means - I, ~ se = 1s. Od. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row; and by order of all Booksellers. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


EB excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 
Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PiLLS, 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders. 


TOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 
TIVE GREAT REMEDY of the day is 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE; a few doses 
wili cure all incipient cases, Caution.—The extraordinary medical 
reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne renders it of vital importance 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold under 
the protection of Government authorizing a stamp bearing the words 
“Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Culorodyne,” without which none is genuiue. 
See decision of Vice-Chanceilor Sir W. Page Wood, the “Times,” 
July, 16, 1864. Sold in bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d,, by all 
chemists. Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell-street, London, W.C. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
AMILY MEDICINES are in number Legion. 


From the ‘‘ Old Woman’s”’ remedies to those of the experienced 
physician, they mostly fail to be of generaluse. KAYES WORS- 
ELL’S PILLS, on the contrary, may be safely and universally 
employed in the household, They are aperient, tonic, and invigo- 
rating. They are of purely vegetable origin, and may be used by 
either sex of all ages. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 
Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d,, and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depét, 22, Bread-street, 
London. 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


Bigg ong samen , Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders ef the 
Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
recommendation of # mild operation with the most successful 
es and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 


Sold by all Medicine Venders at Is. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 














ROBERT COCKS AND CO,’8 NEW MUSIC. 


H! CHIDE NOT MY HEART.— An 
elegant ballad, by the Composer of “Her bright 
smile haunts me still,” ‘ Liquid-zems,” “Thy voice is 
near,” “The wishing cap,” and two hundred others, 
33.; sent free by post, 19 stamps each. 


AR AWAY. New Song. 
LINDSAY (Mrs. W. Bliss). 3s. 


“ The melody is so sweet and so plaintive thatit tonches the feelings 
with the ‘ charm of melancholy,’ which will long cause it to dwell upon 
the ear."—Vide Brighton Gazette, 


The same transcribed for the pianoforte by Carl Luini. 


Miss M, 


| 38. May be had everywhere. 


4 ie GIPSY COUNTESS, for Two Voices. 

By the Composer of “ What are the Wild Waves 
Saying?” 4s. each; free by post 25 stamps each. “A 
tradition is current in the north of England that a young 
earl of one of the“border counties in the course of his 
rambles met with a beautiful gipsy girl, whose charms at 
once made a deep and lasting impression on his heart.” 

“It is pleasant and varied, and comprises soprano and tenor 
solos.” —Dublin Express. 


4s.; free by post, 25 stamps. 
London: Roszzt Cooxs & Co., New Burlington Street. 
To be had everywhere. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Taroat Arrzcrions. 
Toere are many ways of rendering assistance? to the deserving 
poor, yet he who gives the means of renewing health when it has 
failed does the most essential service. In all cases of relaxed, in- 
flamed, and ulcerated throats, safety may alwys be secured by rub- 
bing Holloway's Ointment upon the glands under the lower jaw. 
Its curative powers may be accepted without dou»t or distrust. In 
diptheria the most marked success has attenJed its use in.cases where 
the disease threatened to run a fatal course in spite of the ordinary 
treatment. The convenience of application of Holloway's Ointment 
fits it well for application in children’s ailments, when internal 
medicines can with difficulty be ad ninistered. 
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TO THE QUEEN. 


ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 











PARIS, 1867, 
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LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOclETY. 


VewV—wVmn_rva—nr 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament, 


ae 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 
without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 


OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 











SEWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 


These Machines were the First made and Patented in 
England, and since 1846 have maintained their pre- 
eminence. They are adapted for MANUFACTURING and 
for Domestic purposes, and range in prices from £5 5s. 
upwards, 








FOR FAMILY USE THEY ARE UNRIVALLED. 
ALL LOCK STITCH. WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, 
Catalogues and Samples of Work sent free by Post. 


1, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS 
OXFORD STREET, LUNDON, W. 














OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- | 


SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


What Diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected 
Coughs, Colis, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and 
best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily 
recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent 
of whom may be inspected. Sold in Boxes, Is, I4d.; Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d,, and 10s. 6d, each.—T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St, Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, Sold retail by all Druggists, &e. 


ScaLk Lank, aND Prospect Street, HULL. 
S1n.—I have great pleasure in giving my Testimony to the worth of 
your Lozenges. I have repeatedly used them for attacks of Cold 
during the winter, and have inveriahiy found the best effects to follow, 
and have recommended them to others as being the best medicine for 
Coughs obtainable, 
I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 


Tuomas KeatTineG, Esy, GEORGE HESK. 





KEATING’S 
PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 
LEAS IN DOGS, POULTRY, &c., are instantly 


destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every other Insect, by 
this Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life; sportsmen 
particularly will, therefore, find it invaluable, 

Sold in Packets, ls.; Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; or 1s, Packets, 
free by post for 12 Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36. Also in 
Bottles, 1s, 2d., and with bellows, ls, 6d. and 3s, each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Puul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


RED Layg, near HiGHwortu, WIiLTs, 
June 19th, 1867, 

S1r,—I am glad to inform you that your Insect Destroying Powder 
has done its duty towards destroying Bugs and Fleas, and all sorts of 
other Insects, and, as it answers my purpose so well, I want another 
packet, if you please. With thanks, 


I remain, your humble Servant, 


To Mr. Keatina. REUBEN ELDRIDGE, 










THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


With the Latest Improvements, 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 


Easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 
They Tuck, siem, Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 

Sews with equal «ase on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
nary reels, aud the s am if cut at every inch will not rip. 


Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 


“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.”— English Mechanic. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Hill, London, E.¢. 
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CHAPTER IV.—GOD CLOTHES A LILY. 


morning Geraldine slept on till 


Tre next 


the ringing of the breakfast-bell awok« 


The sun was pouring a flood of light int 
room, and everything seemed so bricht 
joyous that her heart unconsciously read in 
the things around a prophecy of her futw 

the night had passed away ar d the morning 
of a new life had dawned. As quickly as 
pe ssible she dressed herself that she n ight 
occasion no additional trouble in the hous: 


When she came down to the dining-room, Mr. 





and Mrs. Stevenson were already there. Pr 
fuse were the inquiries of the latter respecting 
the manner in which she had rested. Mr 


Stevenson did not say much, but greeted her 
with his usual kindness. After pray they 
immediately sat down to breakfast 

“You see,” said Mr. Stevenson, h 
handed the toast to Geraldine, “ we ar 
early people in this house.” 

‘7 have always been accustomed t rly 
hours, and it is a part of my nature to | nd 
of them. When we lived in the Isle of Wig! 

[ was a very early riser.” 
“ What a charming place the Isle of Wight 





is!” cried Mrs. Stevenson, “ we stopped ther 
for a.short time, not far from Osborne, and ] 
never was sod ‘hiohte d with ¢ ny pl wee. To] 
sure the Isle of Wight had a particular charm 
for her Majesty happened to be there at the 
time, and we had almost daily opportuni ( 


seeing her.” 
“You must 
Mr. Stevenson, a little rog 


like sedition is tolerated in thi 


know, M 


Stevenson is an ardent admirer 


and there is scarcely a new ph 
Majesty which does not soon 
Probably y 


room somewhere. 





her albums. 


tures hanging in your 


‘T didn’t notice it, b it if I had I should 
have objected, for I am. Very fond of the Q ! 
too.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Stevenson, stoutly, “ I d 
love her, and I am not ashamed to 
Queen Victoria is not only a great woman, | 


she is a good woman.” 
“JT dare say,” broke away Mr. Stevenson, 
“that you have found a 
tween living in London and living in the Isle 
of Wight.” 
II. 


creat difference be- 





RAVENS AND LILIES. 


AND 


LILIES 


ROBINSON. 


“Jndeed I did,” replied Geraldine, getting 
over her strangeness, and beginning to feel 
juite at home. “ We had a nice house out in 
the country amid the fields and the trees, and 

i had a field and garden of our own. 


besides 
lelightful to be 


In 
the re; one 
birds and wat 

“Then you 





summer-time it was quite 
was never tired of listening to the 
flowers = 
missed that P 
home whe 1e to London.” 
“Yes, very much at first; but yet 
I might have done under other cir- 
cumstances papa had just died and 
house and the gardens and the fields were 


When mamma 


Say dl 
ching the 
leasant 


country 
n you can 


not oO 


much as 





for 


the 


full of saddening memories. 
and I eame to London I felt I should put u 
with it, but 1 never liked it.” 

“There is a great philosophy, to ly the 
least of it,” said Mr. Stevenson, “in receivin 


» arrangvem 


with equanimity of mind the arraz 


God's providence.” 

“Tt is right that we should be satisfied with 
God's appointment, and besides, I think that 
our happiness does not so much consist in 
hese things. Since we came to London 
namma used often to say that it is less matter 
vhere we are than how we are; and I trust J] 

cin to understand this better.” 

“Tyne, true exclaimed Mr. Stevens« n, 
much pleased with the remark; “we hay 
learnt a great lesson when we have learnt thi 


41 r ] = 1 _* 

hat the world makes its creat 
; : Sat 

us taught his disciples that, n 























he things which enter into the 
things which come out from the man def 
hi And just in the same man is it t 
is : : e ie 
oul a] nT al { ai is ? Oy? I Lily rs 
] o 
ha ou d ound 1 I on the 
ndition of tl h is within. I 
ways | the endeavour of t1 ph LOSO 
it has always I the effect of true religion, 
» lead th Ww search r h ess trom 
he outer to the inn 
*] r¢ ked ( din ‘that 
Milton ha ussa¢ hich bears on this sub- 
ject, 12 | ! he mind being its 
n pl lL ! n lf a heaven of 


and a hell of he: 
“T remember th 
indeed it is impossible 


lines you speak of; but 

for any man, who has 
ever carefully considered the 
existence here, to come to any other conclu- 
It is to be lamented that so few think 


G 


conditions of our 


sion. 
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on these subjects, and that, of those who do 
think on them, so few carry their convictions 
into practice.” 

“TI conceive,” said Geraldine, “that this is 
one of those lessons of which experience is the 
best teacher. Of course, I never thought 
much on these subjects when I was at home 
and had not seen life, as it were, from outside 
it; but it appears to me that affliction ripens 
us very quickly. The time came when I was 
forced to feel, and when one feels it is scarcely 
possible to avoid thinking.” 

Mr. Stevenson smiled, and once more seemed 
pleased with what Geraldine had said. Mrs. 
Stevenson listened and also smiled, but this 
was a kind of conversation in which she never 
took much part. 

When breakfast was over, Mr. Stevenson 
rose from the table and looked at his watch; 
then he said to Geraldine, “I imagine you are 
fond of books; come in and look at my 
library.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Stevenson, do not give 
yourself so much trouble about me.” 

“T assure you, it is quite a pleasure.” 

He conducted her into the front parlour, 
which was a cheerful room, entirely surrounded 
by bookcases. It brought to Geraldine’s 
mind her father’s library and study, which 
had been with her a favourite resort. 

“You see I have a large collection of books 
here, more indeed than I have at all time to 
read. Iam obliged to go into my office early, 
and do not return till pretty late, and I am 
usually engaged in one way or another during 
the evenirg.” 

“T perceive,” said Geraldine, who had been 
running her eyes over the shelves, “that you 
have several books which papa had.” 

“Very likely indeed, for I have quite a 
minister's library; and what reading I indulge 
in is chiefly of a religious nature.. I do not 
know whether you would care for any of these 
books, but the keys are in all the doors and 
you can just help yourself as you please. I 
must be off to the city.” 

“ But, Mr. Stevenson,” cried Geraldine, grow- 
ing crimson, “I cannot think of remaining 
here.” 

“ Oh, we can see about that again, just con- 
tent yourself where you are for the present. 
By the way, Miss Beauchamp, you will allow 
me to ask you if you have any things that you 
would wish to be seen after?” 

“T have nothing in the world, sir, but what 
I brought here last night. I was stopping in 
a lodging-house while looking for a situation 
as governess, and yesterday my trunk was 
stolen with everything it contained, including 
several pounds in money.” 








“ Stolen! and who stole it?” 

“T cannot say positively, though I have my 
suspicions.” 

“ Did you speak to the police?” 

“No; the landlady told me there was no 
use.” 

“Oh, but I think you should; if you wish 
T will do it. Let me have the particulars.” 


Geraldine mentioned the place and date of 


the loss. 

“Thank you, sir, there were many things 
in the trunk I very much valued; but yet I 
would rather lose them than have to go to the 
courts, or anything of that kind.” 

“ After all, perhaps, it is as well not to do 
anything, for indeed the chances of recovering 
your box might be very few; and besides— 
but I will bid you good morning, for I must 
hurry away. You can sit down by the fire 
here, and amuse yourself reading, or you can 
go into the next room, or up-stairs, or any- 
where you please.” 

“Thank you, sir, very much,” exclaimed 
Geraldine; and then she added, as he passed 
out of the room, “ you must not judge of my 
gratitude by my words, for I do not believe 
that any words could express it.” 

Before Mr. Stevenson quitted the house he 
went in search of his wife, and spoke to her 
for a few moments in a hasty manner, the 
usual kind smile lighting up his face. She 
smiled too, and nodded away in reply as if she 
cordially agreed with everything he said. 

Geraldine spent a very pleasant morning; 
not, indeed, that she got through very much 
reading, for Mrs. Stevenson seemed resolved 
to put an end to that. 

Over all the house the kind lady brought 
her. “It was a great deal better,” she said, 
“than sitting by herself and thinking over 
things and fretting.” Then they went to sce 
the greenhouse. Geraldine listened to histories 
and descriptions of various plants, which, how- 
ever, left no marked impression on her me- 
mory. But they came to one geranium that 
became more interesting to her than the others 
had been. 

“This,” said Mrs. Stevenson, “I only got 
last year, and, indeed, it came from your own 
place of residence, the Isle of Wight. I was 
spending a little while in the summer near the 


place of a Mr. Moreton, where I so much | 


admired this geranium that his daughter made 
me bring it home.” 

Geraldine involuntarily exclaimed, “ Mr. 
Moreton !” 

“Yes, I suppose you know the Moretons.” 

“T knew Alice Moreton very well when I 
was in the Isle of Wight, but I had not seen 
her for a long time till the other day.” 
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“ Indeed, you must know that Alice More- 
ton is a favourite of mine. Mr. Stevenson and 
Mr. Moreton are in some way connected in 
business, and we have thus come to be ac- 


quainted with them. Very worldly man Mr. | 


Moreton is, very worldly, and scarcely likely 


to have much fellow-fecling with Mr. Steven- | 


son; yet we have been a couple of times at 
their place. I think I never saw a more beau- 
tiful spot than Glen Park.” 

Geraldine was exceedingly surprised at what 
she had just learnt. It seemed to her remark- 
able, in the very last degree, that her new 
friends should know her old friend Alice 
Moreton. But Mrs. Stevenson rattled away 
so ceaselessly that much meditation was out of 
the question. 

“ And now,” said the good lady, some time 


afterwards, when she had finished her morning | 


arrangements, “ I am going out, will you come 
with me?” 
Geraldine was only too glad; she hastened 


|come in with me. Mr. Stevenson was telling 
| me about the unfortunate loss of your trunk, 
,and, of course, you are in want of many articles 
| of clothing.” 

Again Geraldine grew crimson; she was 
|So surprised that she could make no reply, so 
she got out and followed Mrs. Stevenson. In 
the shop she attempted to expostulate, but her 
friend silenced her in her own smiling, yet 
decisive manner. They went to the mourning 
department, and she had there to choose ma- 
terial for dresses, to select a jacket and a bon- 
net, and to fit herself with gloves and other 
little necessaries. But this did not terminate 
the plans of her benefactress. By the loss of 
her trunk Geraldine had been deprived of her 
entire wardrobe, and from one part of the 
establishment they passed to another till every- 
thing that was needful had been supplied. 
| They then returned to the carriage, and Mrs. 


| Stevenson refused to listen to a word of 
|thanks. After all, what was it? A mere 


up-stairs and put on her things as quickly as| nothing so far as Geraldine was concerned, 
she could. For some time past she had not, but to her a very great pleasure indeed. 
been much in the habit of examining her ap- | Geraldine then spoke of Mr. Stevenson’s kind- 
pearance in the glass, for shut up with her ness to her the preceding night, without 
mother, she had ceased from mingling with| which, she said, she must inevitably have 








the world; but this morning she dressed 
herself with new thoughts and feelings. For 
the first time she perceived that her bonnet 
was not in the best condition, that her dress 
was somewhat worn, and that her gloves were 
very far from new. However, there was no 
help for it, and she hurried down-stairs to find 
Mrs. Stevenson already waiting in the hall, 
and to be somewhat relieved by discovering 
that her friend was not very particular about 
matters of dress, and that perhaps she herself 


was attired more in accordance with the pre- | 


sent fashion. Before the door stood a neat 
little brougham, and, as Geraldine felt herself 
sitting down in a carriage, once more there 
came over her that feeling of unreality which 
she had already several times experienced. 
They drove threugh several strange streets, 


but as they turned into the Green Park she) 


recognised Buckingham Palace. Mrs. Steven- 
son talked away unheeded. She lay back in 
the carriage, closed her eyes, and compared 
herself to-day passing through the park to 
herself as she had passed through it yesterday. 
Then she had envied the very birds and wished 
to change her existence for theirs, now she 
was contented and happy, and her heart was 
filled with thankfulness to God. They drove 
on through streets she sometimes recognised 
and sometimes did not, till they reached Tot- 
tenham Court Road, where the carriage stopped 
before an extensive establishment. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Stevenson, “you will 


| perished. 

“Well, my dear,” said her friend, “it has 
| given my husband the purest happiness to 
| have been able to assist you. He is a man 
| who lives simply for the one object of doing in 
| the world what he thinks God has called him 
| to do. I say this who am his wife, but you 
yourself will see it to be true in a short time. 
| You know the light in which he looks at the 
|thing is this: God in his providence has 
placed me in a certain position, and given me 
certain wealth, and a certain influence. These 
things are not mine, they are God’s; I am 
only God’s steward in the disposal of. them, 
and woe to me if I pervert that stewardship, 
Then he considers that the providence of God 
opens up to him from time to time his par- 
ticular spheres of usefulness. Such a sphere he 
beholds in connection with you. And I am 
| quite certain if you knew the posture of his 
heart respecting you it is simply this: I have 
given her nothing, I have simply handed over 
to her what God delivered to me for that 
purpose.” 


CHAPTER V.—MR. STEVENSON LOSES HIS TEMPER. 


Nor alone was Geraldine happy ia view of the 
great deliverance that had been wrought for 
her, but she was also perfectly delighted with 
her new friends. She, nevertheless, felt ex- 
| tremely desirous to get into a position in which 
| She could do something for herself. For how- 
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ever kind and willing to assist her her friends 
might be, she had a certain spirit which urged 
her to become independent of their bounty. 

That very evening after dinner she found 
herself left alone with Mr. Stevenson, and she 
resolved to bring things to a point. 

“T fear, Mr. Stevenson, that I shall be com- 
pelled to put you to the trouble of advising 
me.” 

“Advice is usually considered a cheap 
thing, Miss Beauchamp.” 

*.Advice is very valuable, sir, from those 
who have commenced by doing what they 
could to serve you. I want you to direct me 
now as to what I should do to obtain a situa- 
tion as governess.” 

“But you are in a great hurry about it. 
Why not rest quietiy for a few days, and let 
both mind and body recover themselves.” 

“ Mind was never happier, and body was 
never stronger than just at present,” replied 
Geraldine, smiling. 

“Well, perhaps so, and Iam glad to hear 
it; but it somehow looks as if you were in a 
hurry to get away from us.” 

“In the sense in which you mean, indeed, 
sir, I am not; though in another sense I 
am.” 
“ Well, then,” said Mr. Stevenson, “ we 
will come to an agreement—youand I. You 
shall settle down here quietly till you get 
something to do; making your mind perfectly 
easy about it, just as if it were your home; 
and on the other hand I will assist you in 
every way I can to find a place to meet your 
wishes. Does that suit you now P” 

“T can never forget your kindness, sir.” 

“That matter is settled then; but I want to 


ask you a question, why do you always say | 


‘sir’ to me?” 

Geraldine hesitated. “I don’t know, you 
are a great deal older than I am, and besides 
that, when I became poor I made up my mind 
to throw aside all nonsense, and to act in har- 
mony with my new position.” 

“Very wise indeed on your part, and I 
quite commend you for it; but you are not 
poor now.” 

“Poor, sir! I have nothing in the world.” 

“Oh, nonsense, and you about to get a fine 
situation.” 

“But wait till I have the situation,” cried 
Geraldine, laughing heartily. 

“ However, to return to the word ‘sir,’ I 
should rather that you would drop it in speak- 
ing to me. Did you ever use it to your 
father P” 

“Very seldom.” 


“Of course not, there is something very 


cold and distant in it,as if you were far off, 


from the person you addressed, and wished to 
keep so. You are not to say sir to me any 
more.” 

“Very well, but you are making too much 
of me.” 

“ Perhaps indeed I am, so for the future I 
shall call you Geraldine, and no longer Miss 
Beauchamp.” 

“T should like that of all things.” 

“Ts there no one in London, Geraldine, re- 
lated to you, even in a distant manner P ” 

“ There is, a step-brother of papa’s who lives 
in the extreme West-end.” 

“ Do you know his address ?” 

“T do, but I have never been with him; we 
have had scarcely any communication since 
papa died.” 

“Ts he in easy circumstances P ” 

“ Oh dear yes, he has plenty of money; I 
suppose he cannot be worth less than a thou- 
sand a year.” 

“ Has he a family ?” 

“No, he never was married.” 

“Will you allow me to ask you why you 


were in need of friends P ” 


me.” 

“Perhaps you are mistaken in thinking 
that. What is his name?” 

“ Benjamin Warner.” 

“Benjamin Warner—Benjamin Warner,” 
murmured Mr. Stevenson. 
that name. He connects himself a good deal 


Mr. Warner I have met is your uncle. I do 
not know much about him beyond that he 
called on me some time since for a subscrip- 
tion.” 

“T do not think it can be the same,” said 
Geraldine, dubiously. “Do you know where 
that gentleman lives ?” 

“T donot. Where does your uncle live ? 

“He lives in Westbourne Park.” 

“T have made up my mind, Geraldine ; to- 
morrow morning after breakfast I shall go up 
and see Mr. Warner about you.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Stevenson, you must not.” 

“What objection have you P” 

“T object to your having so much trouble.” 

“Ts that all? Yes, please God, I shall see 
him in the morning. It seems to me a per- 
fect shame that you should thus be cast out 
from your family upon the world, to sink or to 
swim, as they say. But I am very certain 
that Mr. Warner can know nothing of your 
condition.” 


” 





“For your own sake it had been well you 
had never found me,” said Geraldine, with a 
loving smile. 


did not go to him some days ago, when you | 


“Because I knew he would not wish to see | 


* T think I know | 


with the public-house closing movement, if the | 
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Mr. Stevenson was a prompt and energetic | 
man, who did at once and vigorously whatever | 
he had to do. His mind was continually 
occupied with benevolent projects, either in | 
connection with particular cases or with public | 
institutions. He was one of the few who do| 
good simply for the sake of doing good, heed- | 
less whether his well-doing be known or un- | 
known, be remembered or forgotten. Just at 
present Geraldine Beauchamp was the chief 
object of his thoughts. The manner in which 
he had found her was so singular, that he did 
not hesitate for a moment to see in it the 
finger of Providence designating to him a work 
he was called to do. His interest had been 
very much deepened by the fact that she was 
a minister’s daughter, and had occupied a| 
respectable position in society; and during 
the short time he had had her in his house 
she had so won upon his esteem and his affec- 
tion, that he now acted for her as for one 
whom he personally loved. 

True to his word, the next morning saw him 
flying westward in a hansom towards the 
residence of Mr. Benjamin Warner. He had 
no difficulty in finding it, the address which 
Geraldine gave him was correct. He was 
ushered at once into the presence of Mr. 
Warner, who was comfortably seated by the 
fire, reading his paper and sipping his cho- | 
colate, and in whom he recognised the gentle- 
man of the new temperance society. The 
surprise Mr. Warner experienced on seeing | 
his visitor enter, which not only filled but | 
actually overflowed his face, was too palpable 
to escape the notice of an eye so quick as Mr. 
Stevenson’s, who felt in a moment that he was 
an unwelcome visitor. 

“Be seated, if you please, sir,” said Mr. 
Warner, recovering himself, and indicating a 
chair at the other side of the fire. 

“ Perhaps I should apologize for this early 
visit,” said Mr. Stevenson; “but I am so 
much occupied that I must do many things at 
untimely seasons, or not do them at all.” 

“Tt is not the slightest matter,” replied Mr. 
Warner. “ You find me now as you might 
have found me two or three hours hence, for I 
usually spend the greater part of my morning 
in reading—precisely.” 

While he uttered these words Mr. Warner 
glanced uneasily at the face of his visitor, as 
if anxious to discover the business on which 
he came. But he was not long detained in | 
suspense. 

“A very strange incident occurred to me| 
some nights ago,” said Mr. Stevenson, and | 
paused. 

“ Indeed !” ejaculated Mr. Warner. 

“Coming home late, I discovered a yoor girl | 








sitting on a door-step in a state of utter desti- 
tution; I brought her home to my own house, 
and she is there still.” 

Again Mr. Stevenson paused, and Mr. 
Warner was becoming evidently uncomfort- 
able. He said nothing, however, but waited 
to hear further. Mr. Stevenson continued,— 

“This young girl is, I have found, most re- 
spectable, and she has been educated in a 
superior manner. I have come to you to ask 
your advice on obtaining a situation for her 
in the capacity of governess.” 

“To me!” exclaimed Mr. Warner, with un- 
feigned astonishment; “you surely do not 
think that I know anything about situations 
for governesses.” 

“TI daresay not, but I thought it possible 
you might interest yourself to learn something. 
It is a labour of love, you know, and one of 
those things which are most pleasing to our 
good Master.” 

“ Precisely—precisely. But every man has 
his particular duties assigned to him by Pro- 
vidence, and I have never yet felt myself called 
upon to undertake the kind of work you speak 
of. Why, my friend, if every one were like 
that, the world would get into a pretty mess.” 

From some remarks Geraldine had let fall, 
and also from the fact that her step-uncle was 
ignorant of her position, Mr. Stevenson had 
not been quite unprepared for the character 
he was about to meet. He had accordingly 
resolved to feel his way with Mr. Warner 
before mentioning the name of his niece. The 
words just uttered left no doubt on his mind 
as to what the man before him really was. 
He replied,— 

“T am exceedingly interested in this young 
person, and I am determined to do something 
for her; if you do. not assist me, I shall be 
obliged to do everything myself. But I wished 
to give you an opportunity of sharing with 
me the luxury of a benevolent action.” 

“ Precisely,’ said Mr. Warner, “there is no 
luxury like that of doing good, but it’s too 
expensive a luxury for the common run of 
men. A carriage is a luxury, sir, but every 
man cannot keep a carriage; nor does Pro- 
vidence expect every man to keep a carriage.” 

“T see, then, that you do not feel disposed 
to render me any assistance in the way of 
effort; perhaps you might not consider some 
pecuniary help as quite out of your sphere?” 

“Tf you knew me,” replied Mr. Warner, 
“you would know that I have made a rule 
against almsgiving. I consider the charitable 
institutions of the day as some of the greatest 
humbugs going. My principle, in a word, is 
this: God made the world and made it beau- 
tiful and perfect, He put in this world every- 
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thing that man requires as free and abundant 
as the air or the sunlight. Now, it follows 
from these magnificent reflections that if any 
man wants it is his own fault; and if it be his 
own fault, then, I say, let him suffer for it.” 

Mr. Stevenson was so indignant at the out- 
rageous absurdity and hard-heartedness of the 
man that he had difficulty in restraining him- 
self. But he preserved his calmness, and 
said,— 

“ After all it is more your matter than mine.” 

“ My matter, sir !” 

“ Yes, the person I speak of is your niece.” 

“ My niece!” cried Mr. Warner, astounded ; 
“T have not a niece under the sun; you are 
greatly mistaken.” 

One single shadow of a misgiving crossed 
the mind of Mr. Stevenson, but the recollection 
of Geraldine’s ingenuous face and manner 
drove it away ina moment. He answered,— 

“ Her name is Geraldine Beauchamp.” 

“ Beauchamp !” exclaimed Mr. Warner, in 
a contemptuous tone, “ Oh, I know whom you 
mean now,—one of the Beauchamps! Poor 
Beauchamp himself died lately, I believe ; but 
he and I never had much connection beyond 
having the same mother. I took completely 
after my father, and poor Beauchamp unfor- 
tunately followed his father. But for all that 
I was sorrry when I heard of his death; he 
left a wife and family, did he not P” 

Mr. Stevenson rose from his chair, boiling 
over with wrath. 

“ You are a disgrace, sir,” he said, “to the 
Christian Church ; you are a disgrace to 
humanity.” 

“Recollect yourself,” cried Mr. Warner, 
also starting to his feet. 

“T can’t recollect myself,” replied Mr. 
Stevenson, as he moved to the door; “ I never 
in my life felt’ so sick at heart as I do this 
moment. ‘To think you could be outside the 
church of God is bad enough, but to think 
that you have the name of being in it is fear- 
ful. Pardon my plain language, but I am one 
of those men who speak what they feel. I 
leave you with a word of warning. Repent, 
or your doom will be as terrible as certain. 
Do not think that God’s universe contains a 
heaven for a heart in such a state as yours.” 

He quitted the room, leaving Mr. Warner 
overcome with awe and astonishment. When 
Mr. Stevenson was once more in his hansom, 
and on his way to the city, he began to think, 
—*T fear that I lost my temper, and have 
been doing wrong. Knowing that I have this 
fiery disposition, I should be prepared to 
govern it better. After all, what right have I 
to speak to him in that manner. Am I my- 
self without sin, that I should cast a stone 





against a brother? It is quite possible that 
he is more eccentric than wicked. What was 
it I said to him ?—You are a disgrace to the 
Christian Church and to humanity? It cer- 
tainly was unjustifiable language. It was un- 
gentlemanly in the last degree. And did I 
not also tell him to repent, while it is I who 
have need to repent? Dear me, what troubles 
we bring on ourselves by losing temper. But 
I owe the man an apology; and I shall just 
punish myself by returning and making it at 
once.” 

The driver began to have serious doubts of 
the soundness of mind within, when, after 
having been directed to drive at full speed 
into the city, he found himself re-directed to 
drive at full speed back again. 

“It certainly,” thought Mr. Stevenson, as 
he approached Westbourne Park, “is a hu- 
miliation, but these humiliations are good for 
us. Besides, when a thing is right that ends 
the matter. I don’t know the man’s heart, 
and I had no right to judge him; he may, 
after all, be a better man thanIam. A dis- 
grace to the Christian Church and to hu- 
manity !—it was very offensive.” 

When they reached the house, he at once 
jumped from the hansom and ran up the steps ; 
after knocking, he was obliged to wait a con- 
siderable time before the door was opened. 
This was then done with great caution, and 
nothing was exhibited beyond the man’s head. 

“T trust Mr. Warner has not gone out,” 
asked Mr. Stevenson, slightly pushing the 
door in his earnestness, and finding that the 
servant’s foot was against it. 

“No, sir, he is not gone out, but he desired 
me to say that he is not at home to you.” 

“Right, quite right,” murmured the good 


man to himself, as he descended the steps and | 


again seated himself in his hansom. “TI acted 
as a scoundrel, and he treats me like a scoun- 
drel. But I am glad I came back for all that; 
it was my duty to doit. I must now write to 
him, explain my intentions, and apologize.” 

As the vehicle turned round he glanced up 
at the window, and saw Mr. Warner standing 
far back in the parlour and watching him. 
Once more, on his return to the city, he dis- 
missed all thoughts of the circumstance from 
his mind, for it was his settled principle that 
as soon as we have-done everything we can do 
respecting the matter in hand, we have no 
longer any right to spend our thoughts upon 
it, but owe them to God in the new concerns 
that are rising around us. He accordingly 
busied himself with considerations about Geral- 
dine, having first asked forgiveness for his 
hastiness and guidance for his thoughts, 

That day was an anxious one to Geraldine, 
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for the idea of Mr Stevenson going to her 
uncle Warner almost frightened her. After 
breakfast she found herself left alone, for Mrs. 
Stevenson had been obliged to start early for 
the purpose of attending a ladies’ committee in 
connection with the Bible society. Already 
she was commencing to feel quite at home in 
the house, and she wandered without any 
restraint whithersoever she pleased. After 
Mrs. Stevenson was gone, she spent a long 
time in the study, looking over the rows of 
books. Since her father’s death she had had | 
little opportunity to indulge her taste; and to- | 
day the thought was uppermost in her mind of 
how delightful it would be to have that quiet | 
room always, where sitting down alone she | 
might revel amid the treasures it contained. | 
Here was Gibbon’s History beautifully bound, | 
a book which she had just well commenced at | 
the time her father died, and she could remem- 
ber with what a keen appetite she had been 
enjoying it. Taking down a volume she en- 
deavoured to find the place where her reading 
had been interrupted, and gradually she be- 
came absorbed in the wondrous story. The 
striking of the clock in the hall at last aroused 
her, and informed her that she had been thus 
occupied for a couple of hours. Feeling her 
limbs stiff from sitting so long quiet, she laid 
away the book and went up to the drawing- 
room. The piano attracted her notice, and she | 
felt an intense desire once more to run her | 
fingers over the keys. Engaged in this man- 
ner the time again flew by unnoticed. One| 
after another she played the various pieces | 
which she had learnt at school or at home, | 
sometimes succeeding beyond her expectation, | 
sometimes stumbling sadly, and sometimes 
coming to a complete stop, according as her | 
memory served or failed. 

While thus employed, the noise of the 
instrument prevented her hearing a knock at 
the hall door, and she thundered away at the 
bars of a military march, ignorant that Alice | 











Moreton was only a few yards distant. When 
Alice learned that Mrs. Stevenson was not at 
home, she was somewhat disappointed. But | 
as she handed her card to the servant, her ear 
caught the sound of the piano, and she asked | 
if the Miss Masons were up-stairs. These | 
young ladies were nieces of Mrs. Stevenson, | 
with whom Alice had become acquainted. 
“No,” replied the servant, “there is no one 
in the house except Miss Beauchamp.” 
“Miss Beauchamp!” exclaimed Alice, in 
astonishment. 
“Yes, ma’am.” 
“ What Miss Beauchamp is it P” 


“JT don’t know, ma’am, she is on a visit 
here.” 


| you were here. 


“ But,” asked Alice, hesitatingly, “is she a 
clergyman’s daughter ?” 

“T can’t tell; I only know that she lost her 
mother lately.” 

“ Oh, then,” cried Alice, “it is she. I shall 
go up,’ and turning round, she nodded to 
Mademoiselle Verger, whe was sitting in a 
little phaeton with the reins in her hand, and 
entered. It was not till she had partly as- 
cended the stairs that her father’s injunction 
came to her mind, but it then seemed too late 
to go back. She stood for a moment unper- 
ceived at the open door. 

Geraidine was perfectly mute with astonish- 
ment to hear the servant announce Miss More- 
ton, and the next moment to see her friend of 
former days. Alice greeted her most affec- 
tionately, and expressed her delight at meeting 
again. 

“T just called to see Mrs. Stevenson,” she 
said, “and heard by the merest chance that 
You may guess my surprise. 
But I am sorry,” she added, in a more sober 
tone, “ to hear you have been passing through 
affliction since we met.” 

Geraldine had by this time recovered her- . 
self, and she begged Alice to be seated. 

“Indeed, you did astonish me, Alice; I did 
not expect any one, but least of all you.” 

“T cannot tell you, Geraldine, how glad I am 
to see you, if it were only that I may explain 
what must seem to you like unpardonable neg- 
lect. It grieved me exceedingly to be unable 
to call on you lately, but papa did not wish it.” 

“T am glad to hear that, for I thought you 
did not come because I was poor.” 

“TI knew you would think it, and I was so 
sorry; but indeed it was not my fault. I love 
you as much as I ever loved you, Geraldine, 
and your being poor would not change me.” 

“T am very happy to hear you say this,” said 
Geraldine, with tears in her eyes; “I have 
very few friends in the world, and I cannot 
afford to lose one.” 

“ And when did Mrs. Beauchamp die?” 

“Two or three days after you were with 
me.”* 

“Oh, I pitied you so that day when I saw 
you!” 

“T have suffered a great deal—more than 
you can conceive. But it is over now, in a 


| measure, and God has been very good to me.” 


“T am sure you must have suffered, you 
look so much thinner and paler than you used 
to do.” 

“Do you think so? I am very well; but 
let us talk about something besides me. Yoa 
are intimate with Mrs. Stevenson, are you 
not ?” 

“T know her very well, and am very fond of 
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her; but I never knew that you and she were 
friends.” 

“T dare say not,” said Geraldine, smiling, 
“for we have only been acquainted two or 
three days.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Alice, but she asked 
no questions. 

“Tam merely here,” Geraldine went on to 
say, “till I get a situation as governess. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stevenson have been very kind to 
me. Until a few minutes ago I thought they 
were the only friends I had in the world.” 

“ But I am forgetting myself,” cried Alice, 
starting up; “my governess is outside waiting 
for me, and I told her I would only keep her 
while I should say a few words to Mrs. 
Stevenson.” 

“ And are you going? I am so sorry.” 

“T am sorry too, I should like to sit with 
you for a couple of hours; but I hope to see 
you again before long.” 

When Alice was gone Geraldine had abun- 
dant food for thought in her memories of the 
past, and her forecastings of the future; for 
the appearance of her friend had filled her 
mind with ideas. Then Mrs. Stevenson came 
in and occupied her, and finally the evening 
arrived, when she began to look forward to 
Mr. Stevenson’s hour, and to hearing the re- 
sult of that visitto uncle Warner, the thought 
of which had been haunting her during the 
day. 
But when Mr. Stevenson got home he 
seemed inclined to say nothing on the subject. 
He talked much about an institution for the 
blind which was in progress, and mentioned to 
his wife the names of two or three poor fami- 
lies which he wished her to visit. At last he 
turned suddenly to Geraldine, and asked her 
how she had been spending the day. 

“T have been reading, and playing the 
piano, and receiving Mrs. Stevenson’s visitors,” 
she replied, laughing. “But may I ask you, 
Mr. Stevenson, about your visit of this morn- 
ing pr 

“No; you may ask me nothing at all about 
it.” 

“T think I understand what that means; 
but you will at least tell me if you saw uncle 
Warner ?” 

“Well, I did see him; will that satisfy 
you?” 

“T suppose I must be satisfied with it.” 

“ And now, Geraldine,” said Mr. Stevenson, 
looking at her with a quiet smile which she 
did not at all understand, “I want you just to 
go up to your room.” 

“To my room, sir?” she asked, in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes,” said he, quietly. 


Geraldine silently obeyed, and went up-stairs 
in a state of complete bewilderment. Had 
she annoyed him? was he angry with her? 
what had she done? When she reached the 
landing, she saw a light burning in her room, 
as if it had been prepared for her; but on 
entering she could not repress a cry of sur- 
prise at beholding her own trunk standing 
in the centre of the floor. She ran over at 
once, and knelt down to examine it. In the 


front it was somewhat damaged, where the | 
lock had been broken, but when she opened | 
it her eye once again fell upon some of the | 
precious things which she had considered lost | 


for ever. Springing to her feet, she ran hastily 
downstairs to thank Mr. Stevenson, a business 
which he cut very short. 

“ But how did you get it at all, sir?” 

“There you are sirring me again.” 

“Oh, I didn’t think; my head was so full 
of the trunk.” 

“Well, I spoke to the police about it on the 
way to the office yesterday morning, and 
strangely enough it had just been found, in 
some way I do not exactly understand. If 
you wish to know more, I can find out for 
you.” 

“Oh no, it’s not of any consequence, I am 
satisfied to get it back.” 

“T hope you have everything in it that you 
lost, for the lock has been broken.” 

“T think so, but I haven’t examined yet.” 

“T see there are letters of your father’s and 
mother’s there, for it was by them that I was 
enabled to identify the trunk as yours.” 

“TI was so sorry when I lost them—oh, I 
cannot tell you how happy you have made me 
to-night !” 

“Talways find it light labour to make people 
happy.” 

During this conversation Mrs. Stevenson 
sat in her easy chair listening to everything, 
and smiling and nodding in silence, in the 
way that was usual to her when others were 
speaking. At this moment a crash below-stairs 
made her start upright in the chair. 

“ My gracious! what on earth is that?” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Some disaster in the dish line,” suggested 
her husband. 

“ Nothing belonging to the set, I hope,” she 
said, anxiously, as she rose and hurried from 
the room. 

Whatever the accident may have been, it 
detained her for some time, and Geraldine 
again got into conversation with Mr. Steven- 
son. 

“TI feel just like a thirsty Arab to-night,” 
she said. 


“ Indeed, then we shall have tea at once. I 
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should ring to hurry them, only I think they 
are in confusion below already.” 

“T knew you would take me up wrong,” 
said Geraldine, laughing; “I mean that I am 
thirsty with curiosity.” 

“ Ah, but you clever people shouldn’t lay 
traps of that kind for stupid old fellows like 
me to fall into; what are you curious about ?” 

“ About Uncle Warner.” 

“Oh, I thought you had forgotten him.” 

“T have been thinking of him off and on all 
day. What did he say?” 

“ Indeed I couldn’t well understand him; I 
think you said that you knew very little of 
him ?” 

“Very little; but papa didn’t care for him.” 

“TI do hope and trust,” said Mr. Stevenson, 
with a desperate effort to be charitable—for 
sober reflection during the day had somewhat 
amended the opinions he entertained in the 
hansom—* I do hope and trust that your uncle 
is an excellent man; all I knowis that I don’t 
understand him.” 

“But what did he say when you spoke to 
him of me?” 

“ He said that he and your father never had 
much in common.” 

“ Except their mother,” added Geraldine, 
disdainfally. 

“Yes, except their mother, that was just 
what he said.” 

“Of course you told him that I was poor 
now ?” 

“T did; but he holds views respecting 
poverty of a most extraordinary nature.” 

“Then the upshot of all is just what I ex- 
pected it to be—he will do nothing for me.” 

“Thank God that you are not depending on 
him, Geraldine,” said Mr. Stevenson, kindly. 

“ Indeed, if I were !—but what am I to do, 
Mr. Stevenson P” 

“T thought you had decided on becoming a 
governess ?” 

“ Yes, but I don’t know how to find a place.” 

“You are not in such a hurry, are you? 
Can't you take your time P” 

“ But I am in a great hurry.” 

“T suppose you are tired of the stupid life 
you lead here?” 

“ Oh, indeed, Mr. Stevenson, I am not.” 

“Then just make your mind easy, and 
brighten up an old couple with your society 
until you can get something better.” 

Here Mrs. Stevenson entered the room, with 
a face very much flurried. 

“Well, what is it?” asked her husband. 

“ Only think of it, three of the largest china 
dishes gone in a moment!” 

“Well, my dear, I hope you did not let it 
annoy you.” 





“ Really, I couldn’t help it. I doubt if you 
will replace them in London, and there’s the 
whole set useless.” 

“Useless! I should like to know why three 
odd dishes would not do as well.” 

“Now, Robert, you don’t mean that.” 

“ Well, even if the set is useless, God has 
given us money to buy another, and that will 
help on employment. For my part,” he added, 
turning to Geraldine, “I never care for these 
handsome services. The only good I see in 
luxurious articles is, that by giving employ- 


ment they supply necessities to those engaged | 


in their manufacture.” 

“You take things so quietly,” said his wife, 
herself already calming from his calmness. 
“For my part, I am exceedingly sorry.” 

“Here’s Geraldine,” said Mr. Stevenson, 
“who lost her box and her worldly all in it; 
now I can understand a person being disturbed 
by an event of this kind. By the way, Geral- 
dine, you haven’t yet examined your trunk to 
see if everything is in it. I am to tell the 
police.” 

“T was waiting till bed-time.” 

“ Waiting! are you not anxious to know?” 

“Tam, but I didn’t like —” she hesitated. 

“ Didn’t like what?” 

“JT didn’t like running away so often.” 

“Oh, nonsense! is that making yourself at 
home? Come, here, Emily, here’s something 
worth being vexed about. Run off at once.” 

Geraldine laughed, and ran out of the room. 
When she got up-stairs the gas was still burn- 
ing brightly, for she had forgotten to lower it 
when going down. At once she commenced 
tumbling the things from her trunk out on 
the floor. There were her dresses, her com- 
fortable wrapping shawl, and all the etceteras 
of her wearing apparel. Then she came to the 
letters of her father and mother, which Mr. 
Stevenson had spoken of, to the cherished 


, 


little pictures of her parents before their mar- | 


riage, to articles some of which derived their 


value from having belonged to them, and others | 


from the associations with which they were 
connected. But some things she could nowhere 
find. Her purse containing her money, her 
mother’s gold watch, and some trinkets in 
gold and silver had disappeared. 

Delighted as she was to recover so many of 
her possessions, she deeply regretted that her 
mother’s watch was not among them. She 
had fondly hoped also that her purse would 
have been untouched, as she was at present 
completely without money. Not, however, 
allowing the loss of these things to destroy 
her pleasure at recovering the others, she 
descended at once to the parlour to communi- 





cate the result of her examination. 
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“ Well, everything safe ?” asked Mr. Steven- 
son. 

“No, not everything; my purse and my 
mother’s watch are gone.” 

“Dear me,” cried Mrs. Stevenson, “ what a 
pity!” 

“Your mother’s watch too,” added her hus- 
band. “But did they leave you no money?” 

“Not any; it was all in the purse, and that 
is gone.” 


CHAPTER VI.——-IN WHICH NEW CHARACTERS APPEAR. 


GERALDINE had only uttered these words when 
attention was attracted by a knock at the hall 
door. 

“T know who this is,’”’ said Mrs. Stevenson ; 
* T know the knock.” 

“ Who?” 

“ Clotilda and Georgina.” 

“ Mrs. Stevenson’s nieces,” explained Mr. 
Stevenson to Geraldine, and then asked his 
wife, “ Did you expect them this evening?” 

“ Not particularly, but it is some time since 
they have been here.” 

“Perhaps I had better go up-stairs,” said 
Geraldine, rising. But Mr. Stevenson rose 
also, and, without saying anything, took her 
arm gently and made her sit down again. 

Just then the door was thrown open, and 
the Miss Masons, without any notice, entered 
the room in great haste. Geraldine had ex- 
pected two young girls, and she was somewhat 
surprised to see persons whose seniority she 
would respect. But if Geraldine was surprised 
by the Miss Masons, her surprise faded into 
nothing compared with the surprise of the 
Miss Masons at seeing her. They had entered 
the room in great haste, but, on perceiving the 
stranger, came to a standstill in the middle of 
the floor, in a way that struck Geraldine as 
exceedingly peculiar. 

“Welcome, my dears,” cried Mrs. Steven- 
son, advancing; “I knew it was you by the 
knock.” - 

Before anything like an introduction could 
have been attempted, Geraldine heard one of 
theminquire, in a loud whisper, “‘ Who’s that ?” 
Mrs. Stevenson did not answer, but turning to 
Geraldine, said,— 

“The Miss Masons, 
Beauchamp.” 

Geraldine rose, and responded with a bow to 
their stiff inclinations. 

“ Well, uncle, you are all right I hope,” said 
Miss Clotilda, who was taller, and appeared to 
have developed better than her sister. “We 
thought that we would run up and look at 
you this evening.” 

“You are in good time,” replied Mr. Steven- 


’ 


my nieces,—Miss 








son, “ for we have not yet had tea; of course 
you have not either? ” 

But Miss Clotilda was one of those persons 
who ask commonplace questions without ex- 
pecting answers, and treat ina similar manner 
the questions of others. To Geraldine’s great 
surprise she walked over to the side table, and 
in a moment disburdened herself of her bonnet 
and shawl, returning to the fire and sitting 
down, and all this with the most unusual 
smartness. Her sister, more slowly, followed 
her example. 

“IT can tell you you are going to have an- 
other visitor to-night,” said Miss Clotilda. 

“ And who is it to be ?” asked her aunt. 

“ Really, it’s Georgina’s business, not mine ; 
it was she who asked him,” 

“ But who is it P” 

“Walter Stevenson.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” exclaimed Mr. 
Stevenson ; “it’s nothing but fair, my dear, if 
you have your nieces, that I should have my 
nephew.” 

During this time Miss Clotilda kept staring 
at Geraldine, with that brazen stare which does 
not heed being noticed. She was evidently 
dying with curiosity to know who the strange 
young girl was, and what had brought her to 
Aunt Stevenson’s. Of course this impertinence 
gradually decreased as Geraldine ceased to be 
a novelty. 

They had hardly sat down to tea when the 
expected visitor arrived. Walter Stevenson 
was a tall, good-looking young man, about 
twenty-one years of age. Geraldine was pre- 
possessed in his favour, from the modest and 
gentlemanly way in which he entered the room. 
He also looked a little surprised at seeing her, 
but only betrayed what was quite involuntary. 
Mr. Stevenson at once introduced them. 

“This is my nephew, Geraldine, Mr. Walter 
Stevenson; and this, Walter, is Miss Geraldine 
Beauchamp.” 

When Miss Clotilda heard Mr. Stevenson 
call Geraldine by her christian name, her face 
was transformed with wonder, and she could 
no longer restrain her curiosity. Leaning 
over to her aunt, she asked in the same loud 
whisper, “ Who is she?” but Mrs. Stevenson 
did not reply. 

“ And, by the way, you ought to be friends,” 
continued Mr. Stevenson, glancing from Walter 
to Geraldine. “My nephew is hoping, in a 
couple of years, to occupy the position which 
your father held. He is at present at Cam- 
bridge.” 

Conversation flowed freely during tea, and 
Geraldine began to feel more at her ease with 
the strangers, though she only spoke when 
spoken to. One of the gas jets beginning to 
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sing unpleasantly loud, Walter Stevenson rose 
and reduced the light. 

“T wonder you can endure gas, uncle,” he 
said, as he sat down again; “I never could.” 

“ Did you find it annoy your eyes ?” asked 
Mr. Stevenson. 

“Tt nearly blinded me.” 

“Nonsense, it wasn’t the gas,” said Miss 
Clotilda. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, mildly. 

“ Gas is never injurious to the sight,” she 
asserted. 

“ How was it that mine failed when I used 
it, then ?” 

“Because your eyes are delicate; any one 
to look at you would know you had weak sight.” 

“But it happens that my sight is excellent,” 
he said, laughing heartily. 

“You think so; take my word for it your 
eyes will go.” 

After an interval of chit-chat Mr. Stevenson 
asked,— 

“ What are you studying now, Walter?” 

“T am making up some mental philosophy 
and logic.” 

“Stuff!” muttered Miss Clotilda. 

“Why do you say that,” inquired her uncle. 

“Because I don’t believe in these things. 
Students waste their time and their brains 
over such studies, when they might be well 
employed.” 

“But these studies are very important,” 
urged the young man. 

“Not they; I wouldn’t give a pin for all the 
logic and philosophy going. For my part, I 
never learned such things, nor wouldn’t.” 

“T think you are mistaken,” said her uncle. 
“These difficult exercises are most useful in 
training the mind for future activity. Many 
aman, when afterwards called to work for God, 
has felt the vastly increased power which they 
have given him.” 

“T wonder at your saying that, uncle; when 
aman is called on to perform any work, he 
has all the needful power given him.” 


{up in the Greek and Hebrew languages, and 


before you could have your Bible it had to be 
translated out of these languages.” 


| “Well, and what is easier than translating ? 


I could translate French into English if I were 

half asleep. Give me a grammar and a dic- 
| tionary, and six months to learn Greek, and I 
| will translate the Testament for you.” 

“ And much worth your translation would 
be.” 

“Well, I don’t say it would be as good as 
the printed Bible.” 

* And why not?” 

“ Because—because 

“Because the translators had more learning 
than you, isn’t it P” 

“There now, Clotilda’s beaten,” broke in 
Mr. Stevenson, “and let us be done with 
argument.” 

“ Beaten !” exclaimed Miss Clotilda, setting 
|herself like adamant; “it would take some- 
thing more than that to beat me.” 

“ Argument is well enough once in a while, 
but there is such a thing as having too much 
of it.” 

“ Well, I suppose,” said Walter, “ while the 
world stands we shall have argument, for while 
the world stands men will hold different 
opinions.” 

“No,” said Miss Clotilda, “I don’t believe 
it; universal wisdom, at last prevailing, will 
unite men in one set of opinions, which will be 
the right ones.” 

“ Here’s Clotilda,” cried Mr. Stevenson, 
“striving to get up a new argument; what 
shall be done with Clotilda? For my own part, 
|I am no great man for argument ; I love peace, 
and no one can persuade me where there is 
much argumentation there can be peace. 
Generally speaking it is a useless effort to set 
men right by argument. You must set them 
right by love, or not at all.” 

“TI do believe it,” said Mrs. Stevenson, in 
the midst of her smiling and nodding; “books 
of argument never had any effect on me, for I 


” 








“Why, on that principle,” said Walter, “one | couldn’t understand them, but the way people 


need never study at all; and if every one had | treat me is everything.’ 
acted so, what would the church have done for 


’ 


“ But argument is very useful in its place,” 


all the learning which has defended and|remarked Walter; “for instance, Paul’s epis- 


strengthened her ? ” 

“Defended and strengthened her,” cried 
Miss Clotilda, contemptuously; “weakened 
and cumbered her, you mean. I wish all com- 
mentaries. in the world were sunk to the 
bottom of the sea.” 

“Indeed you wouldn't,” said Walter, “ if 
you knew their value.” 

“T have the Bible, and the Bible is all I 
want.” 

“But you forget that the Bible was locked 


tles.” 

“ Of course,” said Miss Clotilda. 

The evening letters were now brought in, 
and Mr. Stevenson had to retire to write some 
replies. Miss Clotilda instantly followed him 
out of the room, with the intention, as Geral- 
dine very well guessed, of satisfying her 
curiosity about the stranger. But all the in- 
formation she could get from her uncle was to 
the effect that Geraldine was a clergyman’s 





daughter, that her parents were dead, and 
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that she was on a visit with him for a short 
time. This disappointment rendered her 
desperate, and the violence of her curiosity left 
her comparatively silent for the rest of the 
evening. When she returned to the dining- 
room she occupied herself looking over some 
books, while her sister was engaged with her 
aunt in a quiet conversation, for Miss Geor- 
gina rarely spoke but in the deepest confidence, 
and only to one person at atime. Walter 
Stevenson had seated himself beside Geraldine, 
and chatted away to her on various subjects. 
There was something so exceedingly mild and 
gentlemanly in Walter’s deportment that no 
one could fail to be attracted to him. He 
appeared to Geraldine to be a very pious young 
man, but from what she saw of him she judged 
that he was not remarkable for original ability. 

At half-past nine precisely Miss Clotilda 
announced that it was time to leave. Mr. 
Stevenson begged them to wait for evening 
prayer, and rang at once for the servants. 
When that was over, the two sisters started 
for home under the escort of Walter. 

When Geraldine went upstairs she spent 
some time in thinking over and estimating the 
characters of her two acquaintances. Miss 
Clotilda she decidedly disliked. Miss Georgina 
she considered worth nothing, and evidently 
under the complete control of her elder sister, 
but with Walter Stevenson she was very much 
pleased. After this, she knelt down beside 
her trunk once more to look over its contents. 
While lifting out some articles of clothing she 
was attracted by the sound of a hard substance 
dropping on the floor. Picking up a piece of 
folded paper she found that it contained five 
sovereigns. Her surprise and joy were very 








the finding of the money. The mourning 
dresses which Mrs. Stevenson had bought for 
her had been sent home the night before, and 
she was now, for the first time, to express out- 
wardly the blank in her life, and the grief of 
her heart. She wept much when looking on 
the black garb, and when dressed she sat 
down in the window to indulge in those 
thoughts which the circumstances naturally 
excited. She felt this morning the keenest 
pangs of sorrow which she had yet experienced. 
The memory of her mother came vividly before 
her, but yet with a strange sense of distance, 
as if years had elapsed since she had seen 
or spoken to her. She reflected how little, 
during the past two weeks, her thoughts 


had been occupied with that mother, and she | 


blamed herself for heartlessness and neglect. 
But the fact was, that the poor girl had 
been allowed no time to cherish her grief, 
for her parent’s coffin had scarcely closed 
when she was compelled to commence life 
in earnest. Her mind had been so engaged 
with the business of seeking a situation, and 
her thoughts so diverted by the various in- 
cidents she encountered, that meditation was 
impossible. And what was true of that 
miserable week in the top room, was even 
more true of the short time she had been at 
Mr. Stevenson’s. But the novelty of her 
position had now, in a measure, passed away, 
and her mind was no longer occupied as it 
had been by the stern necessity of getting 
her daily bread. She was, therefore, prepared 
for that period of sad recollection and lonely 
sorrow, which followed and were introduced 


by the event of this morning. 


A week passed, and Geraldine heard no- 








great, although, when she began to consider, it | thing about her situation. She did not herself 
was difficult to understand how the money came | ‘know what steps to take, and she did not 
there. Her own money had been in a purse, | like to trouble Mr. Stevenson by constantly 
and she was quite certain that neither she nor | speaking on the subject. Most carefully did 


her mother had had five sovereigns rolled up |she watch him with the hope of discovering | 


in paper. Besides, she had examined the |if he were deing anything, but all in vain. 
trunk only a few hours before, and had seen At last she grew positively uneasy ; she felt 
nothing of the kind. But she was obliged to that she was dependent, and that she could 
come to the conclusion that the person who ‘not continue so any longer. She, therefore, 
had stolen the trunk had left or forgotten in | waited her opportunity. Finding one morning 
it the five sovereigns; and as the thief had _ before breakfast that he was alone i in the front 
taken away what was much more valuable, ‘parlour, she resolved to have an interview 
Geraldine though: she might quietly appro- | with him. 
priate these to her own use. It never occurred | 
to her that her kind friend, Mr. Stevenson, | said, as she entered the room. 
had anything to do with the mysterious ap- | “Come in,” he said, kindly ; “ you wanted 
pearance of the money. And when, at break- to speak to me? What is it about ?”’ 
fast the next morning, she related to him the | “The old story,” she said, smiling. 
circumstance, he merely expressed his plea-; ‘“ What about the old story?” 
sure, “Tam so anxious to do something.” 

But the next morning brought with it 
thoughts that made Geraldine almost forget | hands, then P”’ 


“T am disturbing you, sir,I am afraid,” she | 


“ You find the time hanging heavily on your | 
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“No, I am very happy, but I feel that 1 | continual prayer that this life rises to its true 

want to be working for myself.” position in our esteem.” 
“ Well, what do you wish me to dofor you?” | He paused, but when Geraldine said nothing, 
“T should rather not give you the trouble of | he continued,— 

doing anything, if you would just tell me what| “Do you think you have looked less to God 
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I ought to do.” since you came here than you did before in 
“T scarcely know what to tell you.” | your distress P” 
“.T have been looking over the Times, and I| “TI think I have,” she whispered. 

see advertisements in it about governesses. “Has that been right? When we act thus 


Do you think I might put in an advertise- do we not make this life the great thing, and 
ment P” God only necessary when He can help us to 
“ My poor child, you are too young to be a/enjoy it? The way to honour God is to tell 
governess.” Him that we have need of Him, even at the 
“My poor child!” she repeated, thought- | time we have everything else we could desire,— 
fully ; “that was the first thing you said to I mean that we have need of Himself. Think 
me when I was sitting on the door-step.” |of this, my dear girl; and now let us come 
He made no reply, except by taking her | in to breakfast.” 
hand and drawing her closer to him. It was with great joy that Geraldine saw 
“ But why do you say I am too young to be | next morning her own advertisement in the 
a governess? Iam seventeen, and I am well/columns of the Times, and by the evening 
and strong.” | post she received a letter respecting it. This 
“You have a great opinion of yourself,| letter was from a lady who resided in the 
Geraldine,” he said, looking straight into her | neighbourhood of Bayswater, and who was in 
eyes. | search of just such a person as advertiser re- 
“ Oh, don’t say that, Mr. Stevenson, or you presented herself. She would be at home on 
will frighten me, for I always thought I had a| the ensuing day from twelve to one. Geral- 
low opinion of myself.” dine at once ran to Mr. and Mrs: Stevenson 
“Yes, but the idea of you teaching! what | to relate her good fortune. 
could you teach? ‘To look at you, I should Mr. Stevenson cast his eye over the sheet, 


say that you wanted to be taught yourself for | and asked,— 
“You purpose going ?” 





years to come.” | 


“T know that, I know that I am very igno-| “Oh, I hope so.” 
rant; but I only speak of teaching little child- “ My only prayer is that it may be for your 
ren—just what, any one could do.” good. Whatever makes you really happy 


“Well, my only desire is for your welfare, | makes me happy.” 
and I should be very glad if you could get a} “Ishall have some business out to-morrow,” 
place you would like, and where you would be said Mrs. Stevenson, “and so we can call 
comfortable. I will put an advertisement into’ round in the carriage.” 
the Times if you wish.” “ And I need scarcely tell you,” added her 

“Tam so much obliged to you.” | husband, “ that you may use my name as a 

“Well, do you write it out for me; I reference.” 
shouldn’t know what to say.” During the intervening time Geraldine was 

“JT will give it to you after breakfast.” in a high state of excitement. She was in- 

« And one thing above all, don’t forget to tensely desirous to have something to do, no 
pray about it. I hope you pray, Geraldine?” matter what it might be, which would enable 

“T strive to,” she answered, in a low voice. | her to feel independent. In Mr. Stevenson’s 

“ Because if we keep close to God everything house she had been treated more like a daugh- 
will certainly go right. And it’s a great mis- | ter thana stranger, and everything that Chris- 
take to suppose that we need only pray when | tian kindness could suggest was done to make 
we are in difficulties, or surrounded by dan-| her sojourn agreeable. But notwithstanding 
ger. If such were the case, I need not have ‘all this, she almost counted the hours till she 
prayed this morning, for I have everything I should no longer feel herself a burden to any 
could desire ; but I wish to remember that I | one. 
hold these things only from God, and that He} When the next morning came she dressed 
can take them away just when He pleases, so | herself with more than ordinary attention, and 
I have as much need to pray for my daily | even noticed her own appearance in a manner 
bread as the poorest beggar. But besides, we; that was quite unusual; and certainly as far 
must recollect that we have an inner life, the} as dress and appearance went she had every 
life of the soul in connection with God, which reason to be satisfied. In height she was 
we are always liable to neglect, It is only by rather over than under the middle size, and 
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gave promise of being taller yet. Her face, 
without being handsome, was exceedingly pre- 
possessing; the features were well formed, 
and the eyes large and dark. Her hair, of 
which there was a superabundance, was a 
chestnut brown, and was tastefully arranged 
in short, natural curls round her head. Alto- 
gether her appearance was attractive, but its 
principal charm consisted in a sweet but pen- 
sive light which played continually on her 
countenance. 

At breakfast Mr. Stevenson said,— 

“What is the matter with your cheeks this 
morning, Geraldine P” 

“Tdon’t know; is anything the matter with 
them P” 

“You seem to me to have a fine colour—has 
she not, dear ?”’’ 

“ She looks very well,” replied Mrs. Steven- 
son. 

“T hope you are not exciting yourself too 
much about this business to-day ?” 

“T can’t help thinking of it.” 

“There are two ways in which we can think 
of such matters; one way is to think of them 
in ourselves, the other is to think of them in 
God.” 

“T am striving not to be anxious,” said 
Geraldine. 

“Tt often appears to me, when I see the men 
of this world plotting and planning, and full of 
care and anxiety, that they are going up to the 
battle in their own strength, when they might 
have gone up in God’s. And it is too much 
the same thing with many that call themselves 
Christians. What a thought it is, when we 
can realize it, that we are only God’s instru- 
ments, that the work we are doing, whatever 
it may be, is not ours, but his—his in success 
or his in failure; and beyond this, that He is 
using his own instruments for his own work, 
according to his own mighty power. Oh, 
what peace there is here !” 

“A peace very few know,” said his wife. 

“Ido not see why we should not all know 
it. Here is Geraldine, for instance, and if she 
go about this place to-day with such thoughts 
as these,—‘ Perhaps I shall not get it, and how 
miserable it will be!’ or ‘ Perhaps I shall get it, 
and how exceedingly pleasant!’ then she is 
going up to the battle in her own strength and 
for herself; she is opening her heart in sucha 
manner that any circumstance can destroy its 
happiness. On the contrary, let us suppose 
that she has these thoughts,—‘I put myself 
into the hands of God, and He will do for me 
what is best; for myself I want nothing, I 
only desire that his will may be done. If I 
succeed it is well, and if I fail it is equally well ;’ 


In the words of the prophet she will have per- 
fect peace, for her mind will be stayed upon 
God.” 

The time came, and Geraldine started in the 
carriage with Mrs. Stevenson, very nervous and 
anxious, and blaming herself that she was 
unable to realize the trust of which Mr. Steven- 
son had spoken. She had yet to learn that 
this glorious privilege is reserved for those 
alone who enjoy nearness of communion with 
God. It was past twelve when they reached 
the house indicated by the address, and Mrs. 
Stevenson kindly offered to go in with her. 
It was quite an unusual thing for a young per- 
son seeking the office of a governess to come 
in a carriage, to present a completely ladylike 
appearance, and to be attended by a highly 
respectable companion. 

Mrs. Singleton was so impressed by these 
circumstances that she received her visitors in 
the drawing-room with marked attention. 
She had four children, the eldest of whom was 
but ten years of age, and she had been anxious 
to secure the services of a person qualified to 
care for and educate them. Miss Beauchamp, 
she had no doubt, would meet her wishes. Per- 
haps if she had been a little older but that 
was of no consequence. She was particularly 
fortunate in having a most excellent nurse, who 
could assist her goverress in every way. Her 
husband had a beautiful house at the sea-side, 
in which they spent the summer seasons, so 
that Miss Beauchamp would have every va- 
riety. Finally, an arrangement was made that 
Geraldine should commence her duties in three 
or four days, and she and Mrs. Stevenson 
withdrew. 

“T am so happy,” said Geraldine, as the 
carriage was put in motion. “Not that I 
am glad to leave your house, for on that ac- 
count I am sorry; and indeed I never can 
express half my gratitude to you and Mr. 
Stevenson.” 

“You know, Geraldine, it has been a real 
pleasure to us.” 

“I feel that, because your pleasure is in doing 
good; but I did long to be engaged at some- 
thing, and not to be leading an idle life.” 





terest taken in her by her kind friends, an 
interest that seemed to increase every day. 


time into the world could have been more ten- 
derly solicitous than were they concerning her. 
Indeed, their minds were as much taken up 
with the matter as her own, so that it formed 
the usual topic of conversation. Though Geral- 
dine did not perceive it, any other person 
might easily have noticed that the kind couple 
had become much attached to her. Geraldine 





then what calm and peace will fill her mind! 


Geraldine could not but deeply feel the in- | 


No parents sending out their child for the first | 
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was one of those characters who appear made 
to be loved, and who, wherever they go, exer- 
cise an influence of which they themselves, 
and, to a certain extent, those around, are un- 
aware. Such persons are intensely attractive, 
but in their attractiveness there is nothing 
noisy or obtrusive. Like the magnetic influ- 
ence, silent and unperceived, it exercises its 
potent sway. Nor is this attractiveness the 
result of a beautiful exterior, or of brilliant 
talents, or of splendid accomplishments, or 
even merely of an amiable disposition; it is 
rather a something that cannot well be de- 
fined, into which the qualities we have men- 
tioned may enter in a greater or less degree ; 
it is a wizard’s spell, an unknown influence 
striking out irresistibly from an unknown 
centre of power, everywhere felt and acknow- 
ledged, and everywhere with unconscious sim- 
plicity drawing everything to itself. 

But beside this attractiveness in Geraldine, 
there was something in the position and cha- 
racter of the worthy couple themselves to 
create and to foster such an affection. They 
were both exceedingly fond of the young, 
though, as is not unfrequently the case with 
such persons, they had never themselves been 
blessed with children. We have said that 
Geraldine was formed to be loved, but just as 
truly were Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson formed to 
love. They appeared in all their thoughts and 
actions to be persons devoid of the principle 
of selfishness, and it was not only their aim 
but their delight to live for others. In such a 
life, as in its native element, does the soul 
taste that perpetual happiness which is akin 
to the sublime happiness of Him whose name 
is Love. Turning from the spectacle of a tur- 
bulent world where each individual wrangled 
for his own, it was something beautiful to see 
that good man living a life of self-forgetfulness, 
never turning his eye inward for a motive or 
for a reward, but giving himself exclusively to 
the good of others. Of the truth of Jesus’ 
gospel there is overwhelming proof, to every 
right-minded man, in the simple fact that this 
gospel by its influence on the heart has pro- 
duced men who could forget themselves, and 
with an ear open to every cry of distress, and 
a heart moved by every tone of sorrow, could 
love and live for others. What more natural 
than that such a man in such a condition should 
be attracted to the gentle and lovable girl, 
who, to the eye of his faith, seemed placed 
under his protection by the very hand of 
God ? 


The last day of the sojourn of Geraldine | 


Beauchamp at Mr. Stevenson’s arrived, and 
when they sat.down to breakfast Mrs. 
Stevenson called the fact to mind, just as 


if any of the three were in danger of forget- 
ting it. 

“T suppose,” asked Geraldine, “that there 
will be no difficulty to-morrow morning in get- 
ting a cab to carry my trunks?” 

Since her arrival Geraldine’s luggage had 
increased, for Mrs. Stevenson had given her a 
new trunk with the new clothes. 

“Do you think that I will let you goina 
cab?” cried the good lady; “ besides, it would 
be a beautiful drive for me, so that we shall 
just go in the carriage as we went before.” 

“ And will the trunks fit in the carriage P”’ 

“They will fit on to the box, I think; but if 
not, do not trouble yourself about them, for we 
can send them after you.” 

* But what about the old trunk ?” exclaimed 
Mr. Stevenson; “has there been a new lock 
put on it?” 

“No.” 

“You must not go to Mrs. Singleton’s with 
a box in that state, it would not be nice; and 
besides, your things might be stolen. How- 
ever, you need not mind it, for I can see about 
a lock to-day myself.” 

“ But the other box has a lock,’ remarked 
Geraldine. 

“That is not enough, and indeed the locks 
you buy on ready-made trunks are not much 
good; you should have at least one good 
lock.” 

There was a good deal to be got through 
that day in the way of packing and regulating, 
and while thus engaged Geraldine began to 
feel very sad at the prospect of leaving the 
house which seemed to her like a home, and 
which was indeed her only home. ‘To her 
friends she was much attached, though not in 
the same degree, for she really loved Mr. 
Stevenson with all her heart. It was there- 
fore with extreme longing that she looked for 
his return that evening. 

When dinner was over he took from his 
pocket the lock he had spoken of in the morn- 
ing, and handed it to her, asking,— 

“Is that the proper size?” 

“T think so.” 

I judged it would be; let us come up-stairs 
and put it on.” 

“ You put it on!” exclaimed Geraldine. 

“Yes, why not?” he inquired, smiling. 

“Oh, Mr. Stevenson is a great man for 
jobbing and carpentering,’’ joined in his wife. 

“Wait a moment till I get the tools,” he 
said, as he left the room. 

When he returned they went together up- 
stairs, Geraldine highly amused and interested 
at the thought of Mr. Stevenson putting on 
her lock. But the business occasioned more 
| trouble than either of them had anticipated, for 
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the new lock was larger than the old one had 
been, and it was necessary to cut away the wood 
with a chisel. Geraldine could not much 
assist, but she kept the box steady while Mr. 
Stevenson worked. All the while he talked 
away, sometimes only about what he was doing, 
and again abont the loftiest and holiest things, 
at one time telling her that the box was just 
like the heart of man by nature, for its lock 
was broken and it lay open for every evil thing 
to enter as it pleased; but the end and aim 
of the gospel was to put a new lock upon the 
heart, and so to close it against temptation 
and sin. Of this new lock God alone should 
have the key, so that He might enter when He 
pleased, and He alone. How safe the heart 
would then be when it could say, “ The Lord is 
my keeper!” He would come to it and fill it 


without any necessity for a heavy person sit- 
ting on the lid. 

“There, your floor is all covered with 
chips.” 

“What matter?” cried Geraldine, laughing, 
“ chips are clean things.” 





|the room is swept. But I was forgetting, I 
have something else in my pocket for you.” 

| “Indeed!” 

| “Could you guess what it is?” 

Ram, I really don’t know.” 

| What do you want most at present ?”’ 

| Geraldine reflected, but could think of no 
‘new want. 

| “Then you can’t think of anything that you 
want; what will you do at Mrs. Singleton’s 
| when you wish to know how long the piano 


with the treasures of his grace, till that heart lesson has lasted?” 


with its contents would be more valuable than 
mines of diamonds and mountains of gold; 
and because it was locked and He kept it, 
these treasures could never be stolen. What 
would Geraldine think of having a heart like | 
that in her breast ? 

“Now,” he said, “I really think these | 


Ties Oh, you didn’t do that, Mr. Stevenson!” 

| He took out of his pocket a gold watch with 
a beautiful chain attached, and held it up be- 
| fore her. 
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“Well, I suppose we may leave them till | 














| watch !”’ 


“Oh, you are too kind to me! what a lovely 


“Let me put it round your neck; and now 


| old screws are longer than the new ones,| when you look at it, think of me sometimes.” 











and that it would be better to put them in 
again.” 

Geraldine thought so too, accordingly the 
old screws went in. 


right into its place, and the key turned at once | 


THE SOCIAL 
BY A WORKING 


Tue antecedents of the mechanic and labourer 
previously to settling in life—which simply 
means getting married and becoming a house- 
holder—may be sketched thus. He is sent as 
a lad to school, his attendance while there and 
the number of years he may stay depending 
in a great measure on his parents. Should 
his father be a mechanic, a steady man, who 
has felt his own need of schooling, he attends 
in all probability until he is fourteen years old, 
and is then apprenticed to some trade. Greed 
or poverty will, however, make all the differ- 
ence. Standing up, I look out of the window, 
and there passes a little lad aged twelve years. 
He has been at work already two years, earn- 
ing first 2s. and then 2s. 6d. per week. To 





do this he rises before six and walks upwards| brother began work at ten years old, a sister ‘ 
of a mile, leaving again at six o’clock at night. | aged twelve has been going to the factory a | : 


At last the whole work/| heaven than to me. 
was finished, and the success exceeded even| heart about you will be fulfilled in your re- 
the most sanguine expectation; the hasp fell) membering Him. 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING 


“T shall be always thinking of you.” 
| “JT don’t expect or want so much; I would 
irather hear you say that to your Father in 
All the desires of my 


We will go down now, for 
it is getting cold.” 





CLASSES. 


CABINET-MAKER. 


A careful examination elicits the fact that he 
knows his letters, but cannot read, and his 
other acquirements reach the same standard. 
The reader naturally enough thinks his father 
is a drunkard. Wrong, reader, for once. 
That lad’s father earns twenty-eight shillings 
per week, is a sober man, a member of a 
building society, and has built himself a house. 
Greed and the want of education are the cause 
of this—nothing else, 

Here comes another, older fhan the last by 
two years. This one has just left school, and 
gone to trade. He would have been at work 
two years ago, but some kind friend has paid 
his school pence, and by a little scraping his 
mother has kept him with clothes. His eldest 
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year, and will stay there until she is old |of course, is a consideration when you are'poor, 
enough to go to service. The youngest girl | and so the lad becomes a labourer from neceés- 
often nurses the baby, and has not been at | sity—seldom, if ever, from choice. The average 
school for a whole year past, and doubtless by | wages paid are about sixteen shillings per 
the time baby is able to walk she will follow | week; among the ironworkers it is rather more, 
her sister to the factory. Poverty accounts | but it requires some skill and more than an 
for this state of things. The father is a|average amount of strength; indeed, it can 
labourer, only be done during the best days of a man’s 
These are sketches drawn from life, and if|life. Where skill and strength are both re- 
it were necessary I might multiply them. | quired the pay will be above this average; but, 
With these drawbacks the lad is launched into | as a rule, strength is all that is requisite, and 
his apprenticeship. Of his life as an appren- | the pay is proportionately smaller. He gene- 
tice I say nothing here, purposing at some/rally marries early, and by the time he is 
future time to devote to if a separate paper. | thirty will be surrounded by a family. This 
Having served his time and pocketed his in- | arises from his having to turn out and shift 
dentures, he takes rank as a man among men, ; for himself before he is twenty-one; and under 
—not indeed as an experienced one, but still a} the circumstances, the best thing, perhaps, he 
man. And he may well be pardoned if he! can do is to get a helpmect. 
feels sundry titillations of vanity, and fitters | Thus far I have treated of these two men 











himself he is as good as anybody. ‘This/| separately, for it seemed to me their circum- 
illusion does not, however, last long; he goes | stances were different ; but having both become 
to a new shop, and when he asks for the wage | householders, their interests are now almost 
then paid to skilful workers, is told he looks | identical; it is therefore unnecessary to make 
young, they can’t think of paying him so much, | any further distinctions, as what presses on 
and end by offering him two or three shillings | the one presses equally on the other, and what 
a week less. Or he comes from the country,| is said of the artisan will apply with equal 
and because he has never worked in any large | force, if not more so, to the labourer. 
town, he must forsooth work for less money.| Well, then, suppose we say Joe and Jane 
Or he goes to London or any large city, and} get married, their respective ages being 
they tell him the same thing over again. If} twenty-three and twenty-one, and neither of 
nature has been kind and furnished him with | them having saved anything out of their earn- 
a pair of whiskers, and made him look some | ings,—Joe because he has had so little pocket- 
years older than he really is, his appearance | money during his apprenticeship that he scarce 
will be worth to him two or three shillings a} knows the value of it, and is apt to spend it 
week more, and even then he will seldom be | unthinkingly ; and Jane has had to help them 
taken at his own valuation. This is what he| a little at home, and has bought finery where- 
meets with as a young man, and he may be| with to captivate the heart of the too suscep- 
thankful if, with age, it is altered. tible Joe. Therefore they start life minus 
By the time he is three-and-twenty he is| cash, but with health and plenty of hope, suf- 
probably married, but should he get over this| ficient, in fact, to make them at that time 
critical period of life, most likely will wait | literally “take no thought for to-morrow.” They 
until he is six or seven-and-twenty. The/| go into lodgings, or else stay with, to use Joe’s 
average of wages paid to the various trades | expressive but inelegant language, “ wife’s awd 
is, I should think, twenty-four shillings per| folks.” This, of course, is only a temporary 
week. I may be wrong, but I think this | accommodation, and very soon Joe complains 
average is over rather than under the mark. | he can’t “hit it” with “awd folks;” and even 
Of course, with some it is higher, but it should | Jane acknowledges it is not what she expected 
always be borne in mind that what is called| it would be; or they both agree that two 
the wages paid to the members of a trade in| furnished rooms at six shillings per week’ are 
any given town represents what only about | dear, and decide to have a house. 
one-third of the men are really receiving, the| And now poor Joe’s troubles begin. Not 
remaining two-thirds receiving two, three, and | that seeking a house is in itself a hard matter, 
four shillings a week less. and providing you have a well-filled purse the 
The labourer encounters the same diffi-| task is thereby rendered, comparatively speak- 
culties as the mechanic, but more aggravated. | ing, easy, and you may even derive a certain 
His parents are invariably poor, and unable to | amount of pleasure from it, but Joe must be 
sacrifice the few shillings he will earn ex:ra/near his work and pay a low rental—two 
by labouring; for while an apprentice is worth | things not easily attained; he therefore keeps 
six shillings per week, the same lad as a| his eyes open both in going to and leaving his 
labourer will receive double the amount ; this, | work, and finally is rewarded by seeing in a 
i. H 
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shop window—* 'T'wo Rooms to Let—Inquire 
Wirury.” Accordingly, they both “inquire 
within,” and, accompanied by the landlord, 
inspect the rooms. He (the landlord) tells 
them they are “two nice rooms;” and perhaps 
as rooms they are “nice.” But then the situa- 
tion—up a close, ill-ventilated, back yard, 
their course impeded by damp clothes hanging 
to dry, little pools and rivulets of dirty soap- 
suds, and all the other indications of washing 
day. The house is a four-roomed one, let off 
to two tenants. The stairs go up facing the 
front door, and divide the house, both tenants 
using the same stairs. This arrangement Jane 
dislikes, seeing it necessitates locking the bed- 
room door when she is down-stairs, and vice 
versd. To the landlord it is an advantage, as 
each room can be let off separately; indeed, 
the most of them are occupied after this 
fashion by families who average from four to 
six members each. The landscape is bounded 
by a brick wall a few feet off, coalhouses and 
other conveniences giving variety to the 
scenery. Having made these discoveries, Jane 
goes through a sort of pantomimic facial con- 
tortions, which are understood by the obedient 
Joe to mean, “ Don’t take those two rooms,” 
and intimating as much to the landlord they 
take their departure; Jane audibly comment- 
ing that the smell was “ ugh—awful—posi- 
tively awful;” and certainly it was not that 
of “otto of roses,” while Joe propounds the 
question to himself, and tries to answer it, 
Why two-roomed houses are always up back 
yards? without, however, coming to any 
satisfactory solution. And then they both 
decide that three shillings a week for two 
rooms up a “smid” like ¢hat is an unreason- 
able charge. Finally, after finding out that 
two and three-roomed houses bear to the 
numbers who want them about the same pro- 
portion as one to nine, they settle down into a 
four-roomed house, rented at 4s. 6d. per week, 
and all that comes against it. 24s. minus 
4s. 6d.= 19s. 6d.; minus, say, 12s., the cost of 
living, equals 7s. 6d. left for clothes, buying 
furniture, and all other incidental expenses. 
Not much chance of saving for the next few 
years. And when in due time Mrs. Joe pre- 
sents him with a son and heir, “the very im- 
age of his father,’ and in regular succession 
fills his quiver, he begins to give up all 
thoughts of possessing a balance at the Bank 
of England, and instead feels thankful if he 
keeps out of debt. During this time he be- 
comes familiar with all the diseases peculiar 
to children, dreads the first symptoms of a cold, 
for fear of whooping-cough, fancies the children 
are going to have fever when they are simply 
overheated, and watches with paternal solici- 








tude for indications of measles. Or Mrs. Joe 
becomes delicate, and the doctor shakes his 
head, and says “he will not answer for the con- 
sequences if she has not port wine daily, beef 
tea, mutton chops, &c. Nourishment is what 
she wants. It’s no use sending any more 
tonics ;” and drawing on his gloves, he politely 
wishes Joe “ good morning,” knowing all the 
time that his last prescription cannot be carried 
out. 

Poor Joe! He stands with thoughts of port 
wine, beef tea, and mutton chops whirling 
through his brain, but cannot see how it is 
to be done; and by and by, when Mrs. Jones, 
the next door neighbour, comes in, he pours 
into that sympathizing good lady’s ear all his 
troubles, and is in return comforted by her 
advice, fully endorsing her emphatic state- 
ment, “Them doctors must think one’s made 
of money, to hear them talk!” the difficulty 
being at length solved by paying ready money 
to the wine merchant for port wine at 2s. 6d. 
per pint, and going on credit at the butcher's 
and grocer’s, both of which gentlemen charge— 
well, let us say something over cost price—for 
the accommodation. He cuts but a sorry 
figure in those days—dependent on his neigh- 
bours for washing his clothes, keeping the 
house clean, waiting on his wife, and cooking 
his meals; and sitting under the shadow of 
his sorrow, he silently helps the hushed little 
ones, making believe to cough up crumbs as 
the apple in his throat rises higher and higher, 
and inwardly wishes their mother was better ; 
finishing up his day’s work by an awkward 
attempt at washing the tea-things, putting the 
children to bed; only to begin again on Sun- 
day morning by making breakfast, and prick- 
ing his fingers in a vain attempt to put Sally’s 
clothes on, and make her tidy for school. 
While Mrs. Joe lies helpless, white-faced and 
still, with a sort of wifely pride glowing in her 
bosom, and watches, and thinks, and like a 
true woman afterwards boasts, “‘ What a handy 
man our Joe is!” 

But she gets better, and then there’s the 
doctor’s, the butcher’s, and the grocer’s bill to 
pay out of a margin of 7s. 6d. Can it be 
done? It has to be done; and so Joe wears 
his coats threadbare, cutting them up at last 
into jackets for the boys, until finally their 
career of usefulness ends as floorcloths. With 
Mrs. Joe’s dresses it is the same, made into 
frocks for Sally, and as she grows out of them, 
descending, like an heirloom, to the next, and 
so on; and if you talk to Joe he tells you they 
all “Tie t’ poke before it’s full,’ which means 
in plain English, they never have a full meal. 
The years roll by, and the boys grow up and 
take to trades; the girls enter service, are 
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so he would have got better.” Well, perhaps 
work at the factory. Prosperity seems as far | hemight, and too often there is in this complaint 
off as ever, and the margin disappears. | @ strong probability of its proving true. “If 

Joe’s health fails, and now and again he has | Thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
no work, and the supply being cut off at the| died,” said Martha to our Saviour, and the 
fountain, they live on “ slops,” a homely | probability embodied in this “ if” would make 
word, meaning thin coffee with a decided look | the sorrow more bitter. And so poverty is, 
of tea, another edition of “tieing the poke,” | comparatively speaking, easy to bear in a man’s 
and Joe smokes his pipe and tightens his belt own person; but there is a terrible earnestness 
after dinner. about it when the same man looks in the face 

The difference of age between the eldest of his loved ones thinking, “If I had been 
and the youngest may be ten or fifteen years, wealthy my brother had not died.” “Why is 
and during this time—until, in fact, the youngest | it, doctor,” said a mother to the family doctor, 
needs no help from his parents, there is very | “them children of the poor are, generally 
little chance of saving. The wages of an speaking, stronger than the children of the 
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apprenticed as dressmakers and milliners, or 





apprentice never provide him—that is, pro- 
perly—with meat and clothes. He wants to be 
like other lads, have a decent Sunday suit, and 
a shilling or two in his pocket; and if his 
mother is desirous of seeing him grow into a 
respectable man—and of course she is—she 
tries hard to supply him with those two items. 
I don’t know of anything that has such a bad 
effect on some lads as the want of clothes. 
He begins at fifteen or sixteen to think about 
his personal appearance, compares himself 
with other lads, and thinks how much better 
dressed they are. He is then a sort of dandy 
in embryo, and needs nothing but the oppor- 
tunity to come out full-blown, His aspirations 
in this direction, if checked altogether, send 
him down bye streets when church or chapel 
is leaving, and he sinks and companions with 
those Ishmaels of society whose wardrobe con- 
sists of one suit, worn Sunday and week-day, 
and whose morals and conversation are not of 
an improving kind. I don’t advocate in any 
one pride of dress, but I do think this,—to make 
a lad resp@et himself and have some little 
pride in his appearance, it is necessary for him 
to have a good tailor, and to employ that tailor 
occasionally. Should Mrs. Joe be of this 
opinion, she acts up to it,and, as a consequence, 
the 7s. 6d. margin is diminished. 

During these fifteen years Joe makes no 
progress except in age, and perhaps in wisdom. 
Death may come into his family, and at such 
times he is apt to grumble, and Mrs. Joe to 
fret; for be it known, O reader, it is one 
thing to die knowing all the chances in favour 
of recovery have been tried, and it is quite 
another thing when all chances have not been 
tried—nay, perhaps but few. The doctor 
says “change of air is wanted,” but change 
of air requires the expenditure of money, more 
money than Joe possesses, and so he watches 
his children die, and is chafed and irritable in 
his mind, and carrying a moody brow openly 
grumbles at his poverty. While Mrs. Joe 
frets and says, “If we could have done so-and- 


| wealthy P” “ Well, you see,” said the doctor, 
| “it is only the strong children among the poor 
that are brought up. The weakly ones cannot 
endure the hardship, and therefore all die off. 
Whereas with the rich it is different.” And 
so it is different, and undoubtedly this reason 
will account satisfactorily for the children of 
any savage tribes being stronger than those of 
civilized nations. The weak ones all die off. 
Satisfactory, very, but ought this state of 
things to exist in England? If, reader, you 
ever meet with Joe and hear him grumble 
when in this position, bear with him, for his 
burden is indeed very heavy. 

By the time his family are all “doing for 
themselves,” Joe will be between fifty and 
sixty years old, and looks forward to enjoying 
a little rest with his “ old woman” for the re- 
mainder of his days. He has failed in various 
ways, his appetite needs coaxing at times, 
coarse food repels him, and as much as it lies 
in his power he indulges himself at table. His 
strength begins to fail, he cannot compete with 
younger men, and as a consequence his wages 
are lowered. He talks learnedly on rheumatic 
pains, and the many reputed cures he has 
tried. Sickness is more frequent with him, 
and Mrs. Joe cannot stand a day at the wash- 
tub. Year by year things look worse, and 
hustled and shoved by younger men out of 
this work-a-day hive, he retires at length into 
the chimney corner of his children, or takes 
up his abode in one of those glorious philan- 
thropic public institutions, where ladies and 
gentlemen of no means live retired. 

Doubtless it may, and probably will, be 
thought I have sketched Joe’s life in dark 
colours. Well, I admit the picture is a dark 
one, but then it is real. Nor is it, I think, 
exaggerated. The bright side of other people’s 
life is usually seen by everybody, the dark side 
by but few. His pleasures are those which 
arise from his domestic relations, and conse- 
quently are such as the reader can readily 
supply for himself. He certainly has the 
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pleasure of working—that is, if being forced| For sickness was paid £3,271, equalling 
to work ever is a pleasure, and doubtless it| about 8s. 2d. per member, or 545} members 
will be allowed by a majority that even work- | at 12s. per week for ten weeks. Odd half-days 
ing is not an unmitigated pleasure. Deduct-|or days are not included here. I have known 
‘ing the time required for sleeping, working,|men lose two, three, and four quarters (the 
and eating, he has four hours out of the|time before breakfast) per week for many 
twenty-four to spend as he likes. How this| weeks together. You may be entering on, or 
is done depends altogether on himself, and | coming out of, an illness, or from some cause 
will generally furnish a key to his whole|your strength has failed. What you do then 
character. Concerts, lectures, &c., cost money, | is to work three quarters of a day instead of a 
and must be indulged in sparingly. From|whole day. Sometimes you are not allowed 
these few hints the reader may construct the | to do this, and are told to “ work full time or 
bright side of Joe’s life, dashing in the dark | leave.”  “ Hard cheese” you think for a sick 
colours as such, and then the whole is per-|man. Ah, well, you do not work long without 
fected. learning that “necessity knows no law”’ as far 
On the dwelling-houses of the working/as work is concerned. Whether able or not it 
classes I need not enlarge. A walk down |has to be done, and if fault is found, just “ grin 
the back streets of our large towns, and|and bear it.” 
embracing a few back yards, will satisfy any| For funerals was paid £581, or 39 members 
one that they are such as no gentleman would | have died, their families or friends receiving 
think of turning his thoroughbreds or short-| £10, and 38 members’ wives receiving for each 
horns into—that is, in respect to draining and | death £5. 
ventilation. The better class of houses are| £524 was paid for loss of tools; of course 
expensive, and generally cost for rentage be- | this will only apply to cabinet-makers and 
tween one-fifth and one-sixth of the entire|joiners. It took me somewhat by surprise 
income. In this respect working men pay | when I read it, and may not be uninteresting 
more for their accommodation than any other | to the reader. 
class. Out of the 8,022 members two were disabled 
I have before me a few statistics copied from | by accident, and received £100 each. 
the annual report of a trades’ union club, and; For trade privileges, which means, I sup- 
bearing on the numbers out of work, sick, | pose, strikes, &c., was paid £1,818. I feel 
&c. These I lay before the reader, and from | strongly tempted to say something by way of 
them he may draw his own conclusions. ‘The | comparing £5,271 paid for out-of-work relief, 
trade is, I may say, rather above the average in/as against £1,818 paid for strikes, but as I 


point of health, and with regard to the numbers have already said my say on trades’ unions, I 


out of work it will compare with any other. The | spare the reader’s patience. 

report extends from December, 1866, to De- These figures are not given with any inten- 
cember, 1867. The club numbers 8,022 | tion of lauding up or even defending trades’ 
members. ‘To members out of work was paid | unions—in these respects they speak for them- 
for the year £5,271, ora fraction over 13s. 1}d. | selves, and need no comment of mine,—but 
per member. This gives 1,054} men receiving | simply to show how frequently loss of work, 
10s. per week for ten weeks. Of course this | sickness, &c., mars the prosperity of working 
is the amount paid to members, but it does not imen; it being obvious, I should think, to the 
represent exactly what each man loses by | meanest intellect, that 10s. a week for ten 
being out of work during the year. For in-| weeks will not supply the wants of a family, 
stance—he leaves his work, say, on the Satur- | and supposing they have saved anything, will 
od night, and ind ett good ainypen | considerably diminish those savings ; if, indeed, 
of getting another job, he will not enter his} they are not necessitated to live on credit, 
Bor for a day ~ ate the beginning of the | that is, if they can get it; and if not, the work- 
week for “out of work relief;” in fact, when) house stands, with hospitable doors thrown 
trade is brisk he will seldom accept relief, and | wide, and invitingly weer 

thus instead of 13s. 14d. per man for the year, | I am not a strong advocate of the help-one- 
we have nearer one week's wage, 24s. _Christ- another theory as exemplified by clubs and the 
mas and New Year s days, Easter, W hitsun- | various co-operative societies ; they all seem to 
tide, pleasure-trips and holidays of all kinds /me to be evils,—necessary evils, it is true, but 
amount to another week; to this add the ‘still evils. Thus prisons are good things in 
quarters he may lose through oversleeping | their place, but they are evils, necessary evils, 
himself—for you cannot always manage half-| resulting from the state of society. I do not 
past five of a morning,—and we have eight or| pretend to say I have mastered by severe 
nine days. mental toil the principles of co-operation, and 
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therefore my opinion is only a surface opinion, 

and must go for what it is worth, but I do| 
think this: after having earned my bread by | 
the sweat of my brow, the remuneration should | 
be such as would enable me to supply all my 
(r easonable) wants without co-operation. You 


do not join a club if you can do without; it is 


done from necessity, not from choice. 
be to some people a pleasure to think there are 
clothing clubs and death clubs to help poor 
people; but to me it is not acheering thought, 
nor do I feel elated by knowing ths 
fellow-workers are forced, through i a to 
buy clothes by leaving threepence a week with, | 
say, the clergyman, or the payment of three- | 


halfpence or twopence per week into a death | 


club, for the luxury of burying their own dead. 
The luxury of burying their own dead! written 
down it has not a pleasant look on paper. 
What does the reader think ? 

Two more points, as they say on platforms, 
and then I have done. We will take drunken- 
ness first. The general idea seems to be that 
the British working man is a beer-guzzling 
mortal, a sort of walking, staggering, adver- 
tising medium for the publicans ; and to hear 
some people, sensible people too, talk about the 
working classes and “pint of beer,” you 
would get the idea that a “ pint of beer ”’ was 
a sort of nectar, did you not happen to know 
what kind of stuff it really is;—and that the 
working man was usually met with a pipe 
his mouth and a “pint of beer” beside him, 
handy for sipping. The truth is simply this. 
Working men drink when they are thirsty, like 





most sensible persons, and as from the nature of 


their employment they are thirstier than most 
people, they drink more frequently. I ques- 
tion whether you find two drunkards out of 
every fifty mechanics. There are plenty of 
moderation men, and those who take a pint 


occasionally, but real drunkards who go on 


spree whenever they have the chance are in a| 


small proportion. <A shilling or eighteen-pence 
spent on a Saturday night will send Joe and a 
friend arm-in-arm, and measuring the street, 


home “gloriously drunk,’ but even these 
samples of the “intelligent artisan” are in a 


decided minority. I do not deny there are some 
who get drunk, and perhaps as a class they 
might be more abstinent with advantage; but 
before you judge the many by the few, walk 
through the streets and count the sober men, 
and then, if you dare, brand the working man 
with being a beer-drinking mortal. I get 
quite sick of this endless twaddle about “ pint 
of beer constituencies,” and “anything for a 
pint ;” but I say no more. I shall get warm 
about it. 
LY oJ 


The next point is, why the working 


do not. 


It may | 





| classes save money? The answer to this 
| question in many instances is, They have none 
'to save. It is @ common saying, ‘ Take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take care of 
| themselves, ” and it seems to be an especial 
| favourite with that portion of her Majesty’s 
| lieges who can and do take care of their pence, 
wrapped in small bundles, in other words, in 
| bright yellow sovereigns, Now I may be 
| wrong, but it seems to me after I have decided 
| what I shall eat, what I shall drink, and what 
shall wear,—satisfied both the real and imagi- 
|nary wants,—then supposing I have two or 
| three pounds left at the end of the week, why, 
| I could—at least, I should like to be tried— 
save those spare pounds, In fact, there would 
|be nothing to tempt one to expend them. 
| Are not many of the quoters of the above say- 
ing in this position, and who think they have 
done something commendable and _praise- 
worthy in living up to their income? There 
is a wide difference between this sort of saving 
and scraping a few shillings or pounds together 
by coppers. I grant it is easy to save money 
when doing it involves no self-denial, but 
when it comes to a case of stinting yourselves 
of necessaries that you may deposit in a bank, 
it requires more self-denial than average men 
and women possess. And even after you have 
put in practice the necessary self-denial, the 
shillings accumulate but slowly. The first 
time sickness comes into the house they are 
| gone, and you begin again at the beginning. 
| I can assure the reader, who may be in igno- 
| rance on this point, it is a wearisome task, and 
the man who does it needs patience to save an 
independency, in these days, out of his earn- 
ings, if, indeed, it is possible; and from my own 
experience I am inclined to say it cannot be 
done. 

[ have read somewhere, but cannot now tell 
where, a writer who gave instances of families 
in Lancashire (cotton weavers), whose weekly 
income was £3 and £4, and contrasted their 
position with the position of professional men 
with a like income, considerably, of course, to 
the discredit of the cotton weavers. 

How long they had had this income he did 
not say, nor did he tell us how long they would 
have it; these two points were ‘left for the 
readers to decide as each saw fit. The com- 
parison was an unfair one, inasmuch as the 
£3 or £4 of the cotton weavers represented the 
earnings of the entire family, probably four or 
five individuals, whereas it only represented 
in the professional man the earnings of one. 
And again, the prosperity of the cotton weaver 
would only extend over a period of about six 
years, while they all remained together as a 
family, but the girls would get married, and 
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NO THORN WITHOUT A ROSE. 
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the boys would, in their turn, become heads of 
families; and even while they remained at 
home they would only stay as lodgers, pay for 
their meat, &c., and keep any surplus cash— 
not hand it over into acommon purse. What 
is there in the professional man’s career that 
answers to this? Nothing that I ever heard 
tell about. The prosperity of families or of 
any class of workers, as sometimes given in 
newspapers, always needs inquiring into be- 
fore you can accept it as it stands. “TI went 
up,” said a working man, “to the ironworks 
the other day, and saw a man minding the big 
hammer, and beating out great lumps of red- 
hot iron. He had on atin suit to protect him 
from the sparks and heat. His cap was soaked 
with sweat, it was running down his face and 





dropping out off his trousers behind. Why,” 
he went on, “I wouldn’t do it for £10 a week. 
I wouldn’t be paid to do it.” This ironworker 
might be getting forty shillings a week, and 
you might chronicle the fact in every paper in 
the kingdom; but is there one man in five 
hundred who would do it for the money P 

The condition of the working man, at the 
best, is from hand to mouth. Is it the money 
he ought to save which the drunkard spends ? 
Look at his wife and children, and see. There 
are many men, careful, sober, industrious, who 
have never saved a penny; in fact, it is an ex- 
ceptional case if he saves, and needs years of 
unexampled prosperity and freedom from 
trouble. ie 


NO THORN WITHOUT A ROSE. 


“ TuEreE is no rose without a thorn!” | 
Who has not found it true, 

And known that griefs of gladness born 
Our footsteps still pursue ? 


That in the grandest harmony 
The strangest discords rise, 
The brightest bow we only see 

Upon the darkest skies ? 


No thornless rose! So more and more 
Our pleasant hopes are laid, | 
Where waves this sable legend o’er 
A still sepulchral shade. 
| 


But Faith and Love, with angel might, 
Break up life’s dismal tomb, 
Transmitting into golden light 
The words of leaden gloom. 


Reversing all this funeral pall, 
White raiment they disclose, 

Their happy song floats full and lon, ~ 
“No thorn without a rose!” 


No shadow but its sister light 
Not far away must burn; 

No weary night but morning bright 
Shall follow in its turn. 


No chilly snow but safe below 
A million buds are sleeping ; 

No wintry days but fair spring rays 
Are swiftly onward sweeping. 


With fiercest glare of summer air 
Comes fullest leafy shade ; 


And ruddy fruit bends every shoot, 
Because the blossoms fade. 


No note of sorrow but shall melt 
In sweetest chord unguessed ; 

No labour all too pressing felt 
But ends in quiet rest. 


No sigh but from the harps above 
Soft echoing tones shall win ; 

No heart-wound but the Lord of love 
Shall pour his comfort in. 


No withered hope, while loving best 
Thy Father’s chosen way ; 

No anxious care, for He will bear 
Thy burdens every day. 


Thy claim to rest on Jesu’s breast 
All weariness shall be ; 

And pain thy portal to His heart 
Of boundless sympathy. 


No conflict but the King’s own hand 
Shall end the glorious strife ; 

No death but leads thee to the land 
Of everla-ting life. 


Sweet seraph voices, Faith and Love, 
Sing on within our hearts 

This strain of music from above, 
Till we have learnt our parts; 


Until we see your alchemy 
On all that years disclose, 
And, taught by you, still find it true, 
“No Torn witnovut a Rosr!” 
FANNY R. HAVERGAL, 
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| living specimens to be found in almost every 
| heap of stranded weed. Beautiful as is the 


| mechanism of the architect within, and cannot 
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PLATE III. 
3. Chiton cinereus, 


Buccinum undatum. 2. Emarginula reticulata, 


1. 
YESTERDAY we gathered from the various sea- | 
weeds that lay in our way; to-day we will | 
devote ourselves exclusively to shells, not only 
picking up such as are loosely cast on the 
beach, but searching more diligently for those 





colouring and varied formation of the many 
tenantless structures the reckless waves} 
shatter against the rocks, or lay more peace- 
fully on “the smooth sand, these are far ex- | 
ceeded by the wondrous habits, skill, and | 


fail to excite our interest and admiration. 
We have but to raise those heavy masses | 
of alge, freshly left by the retiring tide, to 
find such a collection of ocean’s creatures as | 
will surprise us. Here, sheltered by the | 
| 


| strong bulbous-like root of the furbelowed 
| Laminaria, snugly packed together 
| hole and cranny, is a little host of young | 
| mussels; a few limpets stud the lower leaves, 
| a purpura or top is prowling about, and may be | 


in each | 


a tiny crab with its little watchful eye peeps 
from some lurking corner. Scatter the weeds 











| operculum, 


4, Patella vulgata. 65. Patella pellucida 


far and wide, and see what is hidden beneath 
all. A ‘handsome living whelk, Buccinum 
undatum (Plateiii. 1),that slowly retreats within 
its shell as we raise it from the sand, half dead 
with the rough usage of tossing waters. As 
it lies before us it seems but a heavy coarse 
structure, and perhaps in comparison with— 


“Those mermaid’s toys that deck the furrowed sand” 


it is; but drop it gently into the first pool, and 
see what a beautiful object it will become. 
The entrance door, more correctly named the 
will be cautiously but gradually 
unlocked, and the delicately-mottled animal, 
bearing its castle so gracefully, will glide along 


|in majestic state, armed with its strong mus- 


cular proboscis, which it is abletto extend a 
great length along the canal at the end of its 
shell, and with which it pierces the shells of 
other mollusca, preying on the helpless victims 
within. It is an inhabitant of deep waters, 
and very common on our coasts, extensively 
sold in the streets of London, and when boiled 
apparently much relished by the poor, who 


‘eat it with pepper and vinegar, but it can 
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by no means be reckoned a wholesome dainty. 
And this reminds me that as we have enu- 
merated many of the useful purposes to which 
seaweeds may be applied, so we must not 
overlook the advantages to be obtained from 
several of our molluscs. Many, as well as the 
whelk, are sold and eaten as articles of human 
food, such as the scallop, mussel, periwinkle, 
cockle,and that universally appreciated delicacy, 
the oyster. It is out of shells we get our 
beautiful and costly pearls and cameos. Many 
varieties yield us the lustrous mother-of-pearl. 
In numerous countries, even on some parts of 
our own coasts where limestone is scarce, 
shell-lime is substituted to manure the land. 

A few mollusea, such as the cuttle, purpura, 
&c., secrete fluids from which inks and dyes 
may be extracted; but the mussel perhaps 
affords the strongest example of real utility to 
man. We are told that the arches of the 
bridge which spans the river at Bideford, in 
Devonshire, are entirely held together by the 
strong threads, scientifically called the byssus, 
which this marine silkworm weaves to sustain 
its own position. 

Every one knows how a species of cowry, 
Cyprea moneta, is recognised as a money 
currency in many of the semi-barbarous parts 
of Africa. It is a clumsy little shell, not to 
be compared in beauty to the little furrowed 
cowry, Cyprea Huropea, so common on every 
sandy beach, and which is here strewn plenti- 
fully at our feet. We may gather them by 
dozens. But, alas! all the shells are empty; 
I never found one living specimen on our 
coasts, therefore we must be content to admire 
the deserted mansion, so daintily furrowed with 
transverse ridges, so delicate in its pure white 
or flesh-tinged colouring, frequently embel- 
lished with three dark spots ranged up the 
centre of the back. Can there be a prettier 
little shell? And yet we are told its beauty 
is far surpassed by the structure, elegance, and 
colouring of its tiny inhabitant,— 


**So fair, so frail, so delicately small.’ 


What a contrast does the rough limpet pre- 
sent, that lies scattered about in such pro- 
fligate profusion ! 

No shell-fish, perhaps, is more abundant on 
our rocks than the common limpet, Patella 
vulgata (Plate iii., 4), so named from its resem- 
blance to a dish or platter, which clings so 
tenaciously to its native home, and is only to 
be taken by a sudden and unexpected pounce. 
There is, indeed, little beauty or attraction 
about its conical house, which is coarse, dull 
in colour, and soon bears a 
appearance ; yet there is much connected with 


storm-beaten | 


the animal that is most interesting. How 
often I have looked at the curious oval de- 
pressions on so many of the rocks, and won- 
dered how they came there! It seemed as 
though the limpet took advantage of them, and 
there fixed its home; but the creature itself 
excavates these cavities in which its own shell 
fits so accurately, and by this means, when at 
| rest, firmness is added to its adhesion. The 
|movements of the limpet are steady and 
| cautious. It roams from its dwelling-place to 
| feed upon the green seaweed that decks the 
|rocks with so lovely an emerald coating, 
| stealing along, when the tide flows, to enjoy 
lits meal, but regularly returning to its old 
|locality as the waters ebb, never mistaking 
the cavity formed by another, as has been 
ascertained by the marking of a particular 
shell. We often see smaller shells attached: 
to the back of the limpet, and delicate sea- 
weeds flourishing on its peak, waving, as the 
creature creeps along, their elegant, upright 
feathery fronds in the water, like the plumes 
that often deck the bedizened hearse. Thus the 
poor thing looks much as though it were march- 
ing in solemn attendance on its own funeral. 

Now, if we return to our tangle, and examine 
it well, we are almost certain to find, snugly 
secreted amongst the roots of the weed, where 
\it has eaten a little home for itself, another 
| kind of limpet, called Patella pellucida (Plate 
| iil.,5), @ small species, very highly polished, of a 
| brown or horn colour, exceedingly smooth and 
| translucent, and elegantly marked with delicate 
| pure-blue radiating lines. Another species, 
the little slit limpet, Hmarginula reticulata 
(Plateiii.,2),is also frequently cast on our beach; 
and a pretty shell it is, pure white, small, 
deeply-ridged and radiated, with a long notch 
| running from the margin, and the top of the 
cone slightly drooping. The animal also is 
| white, and when placed. ina glass of sea-water, 
where its movements may be watched, becomes 
}an object of great beauty and interest. The 
adhesion of the limpet is something extra- 
ordinary, whether proceeding from muscular 
energy, the production of a vacuum, or secre- 
‘tion of a glue; but it is almost exceeded by 
the strength and power of the chiton, which 
is even more difficult to detach. 

The grey chiton, Chiton cinereus (Plate iii., 3), 
may be found on almost any rock or stone that 
is submerged. 








| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


The shell is composed of eight 
narrow plates that overlap one another, giving 
it a coat-of-mail appearance. Indeed, we often 
hear it called “mail shell.” It is a sluggish 
animal, and I never found it afford me much 
interest. Many have I carried home and 
dropped into my tank of water, but they in- 


| variably curled themselves up like miniature 
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hedgehogs, and died without enlightening or 
enlarging my former knowledge of them. 

Ah! we come upon a treasure here, and are 
fortunate in finding a lovely scallop, Pecten 
opercularis (Plate iv., 1), for it is not often they 
are cast upon this shore in a perfect state. In 
many parts where the sand is gravelly or 
muddy, these “quins” and “clams,” as they 
are commonly called, are found buried in 
multitudes, and eagerly taken for sale to the 
London market. When scalloped with bread 
crumbs, and served in their own shells, they 
form not only asavoury but exceedingly pretty 
dish. Their beautiful markings and colouring 
have won for them the title of “ ocean butter- 
flies ;”” perhaps, also, from the sudden leaps or 
flights they often take in the water. Their 
valves are unequal, one being much flatter 
than the other, and the common scallop is 
usually composed of about eighteen radiating 
ridges. Now if we place this pretty bivalve 
in water, we shall soon observe it slowly un- 
closing its valves, exhibiting its double mantle, 
and double rows of sensitive white tentacles, 
and gem-like eyes. A most beautiful inhabit- 
ant it is, its richly painted mantle varying 
much in colour, as does also the shell. The 
latter we sometimes find a soft yellow or rosy 
red, stained with black or dark brown ; others, 
again, are almost colourless, with one or more 
crimson or flesh-tinted lines tipping the 
summit of each radiated ridge. Another com- 
mon scallop on these our northern coasts is the 
mottled scallop, Pecten striatulus (Plate iv., 5), 
so fragile and delicate that we rarely find it 


entire. It is a small shell, usually a rich dark | 
reddy brown in colour, marked with white} 


streaks, or stained with yellow cloudy spots, 
its beauty often further augmented by minute 
snow-white specks, and its substance so thin 
as to render it sometimes actually transparent. 
I have found odd valves altogether colourless. 
The animal when placed in water is an ex- 
ceedingly pretty object, with its bright yellow 
body and white-margined mantle, striped with 
yellow. 

Now if we wander to 
rougher, and water stands in the little ridges, 
we may just chance to discover a stray spinous 
cockle, (Plate iv., 4), 
which is often found at very low tide almost 
entirely hidden in the wet sand. It isa strong 
heavy bivalve, very prettily fluted or ridged, 
each ridge further adorned with sharp spines 
beautifully polished and white. The general 
colour of the groundwork is a dull yellow or 
fawn, marked with deep brown. The animal 
is also handsome, with its thick mantle and 


where the sand is 


Cardium  rusticwm 


fringed orange-coloured siphons, which we | being 


the sand, and will lead us to its discovery. 
Ah, we are not to be disappointed! in with 
the trowel or spade, and the poor surprised 
| cockle is our prisoner; but its valves are now 
| tightly clenched, as though it meant to defend 
|itself to the death, was determined to allow 
us no insight into its inner life. So we must 
resort to a little ruse, and drop it gently into 
this tiny pool of water. Now watch how 
gradually the valves are unlocking, and the 
| plain edges of the mantle appear; slowly, 
|cautiously, the opening is widened, and we 
| may admire the delicate clothing of the 
| Occupant within. But these colours seem to 
| fade when the animal protrudes its solitary 
| foot, often as long as two or three inches, 
curved like a hook at the point, and again bent 
about an inch and a half higher up. It is by 
means of this smooth, coral-red foot that the 
animal leaps and burrows for itself a hiding- 
place in the sand, and its brilliant colour has 
gained for our poor cockle the somewhat insult- 
ing sobriquet of “red nose.” It must be taken 
| home and examined more fully at leisure. 

The smaller and commoner cockle, Cardium 
edule(Plateiv.,6), which we aremoreaccustomed 
to see in our markets, loves better a muddy 
than sandy beach; both are edible, and when 
carefully cooked prove tasty food, much 
esteemed by the poorer classes of society. 

Another of our burrowers is the solen, the 
broken valves of which you see scattered all 
about proving it is no uncommon shell, but 
extremely fragile. Here, however, we come 
upon a somewhat entire specimen, which may 
serve our present purpose of examination. 
Observe how straight it is, measuring two- 
thirds of a foot in length, yet little more than 
an inch wide, the hinge almost at the end, and 

the little delicate tooth of one valve fitting so 
neatly between the two teeth on the opposite 
side. It is the common pod razor, Solen 
| siliqua,,- so called, I presume, from its sup- 
| posed resemblanceto a pod; but the comparison 
| is not very appropriate, for the valves, though 
closing along the sides, gape widely at the two 
The name might have been better ap- 





} 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 





| ends. 
| plied to the sabre razor, Solen ensis (Plate iv.,3), 
which is a smaller species and curved in form. 
Both shells are brittle, smooth, and yellowish 
| white, with a few purple markings. They are 
| covered with a slight epidermjs that readily 
| peels off. The animal is a skilful burrower, 
| by means of the extension and contraction of 
| g, thick, muscular foot, often burying 
itself a depth of two feet. They are said to 
form an excellent and even dainty dish when 
broiled, and are often taken for this purpose, 
readily detected by little hollows 


long 


its 


may just see appearing above the surface of| or depressions of the surface of the sand. 
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PLATE lV. 


1. Pecten opercularis. 
6. Cardium edule. 

Here we come upon a good specimen of the 
Iceland spindle, Fusus islandicus (Plate iv., 2), 
which belongs to the same genus as the Fusus 
antiquus, a well-formed but heavy coarse- 
looking shell, the British 
univalves, and often six and seven inches long, 
familiarly known on our coast as the “roaring 
Meggie,” commonly called the red whelk. 

If we rub off the slight epidermis that 
covers our Iceland spindle, we shall find the 
shell a pure solid white, its whorls delicately 
ridged, not only longitudinally, but following 
the spiral curve. The mouth is beautifully 
white and polished, the lip sharp-edged, and 
the entire form of the shell slender and elegant 
in outline. It rarely exceeds a length of two 
and a half or three 
usually a dull creamy colour, has a wide head 
and flattened tentacles. 
I have frequently had given to me by fisher- 
men, who have taken them when out fishing 
It is in general hue a dirty 


largest of our 


inches. The animal is 


The F LSUS antiquus 


in deep waters. 
white, but the mouth and 
exceedingly rich in deep yellow colouring, and 
always highly polished. When applied to the 
ear it emits a loud roaring sound as of distant 
rolling waves, and from this has gained its 
local name of “ roaring Meggie.” 


interior are often 


2. Fususislandicus. 3. Solen ensis. 


4. Cardium rusticum. 5. Pecten striatulus. 


7. Purpura lapillus. 

But look “the 
about our way, almost as thickly as on the 
rocks themselves, they cling with 
sluggish hold or crawl along with slow de- 


how purples” lie strewn 


where 


liberate movement, in company with limpets 
and periwinkles, to which, however, they 
prove no friends. ‘They belong to the genus 
Purpura, from which the Romans obtained 
their beautiful purple dye so famous of old, 
and which was formerly applied in Ireland for 
staining fine linen. It is, however, no longer 
used, the 
procured, 
colour. 


cc chinea! insect, which is more 
fluid equally 
WAEYT. 


Purpura lapill 


yielding a 
Our 


easily 
brilliant in 
(Plate iv., 7), commonly called dog-winkle, is 
a solid, heavy shell, variable in size as well as 
dark, but 
creamy white, with bands of yellow or rich 
brown. The mouth is often tinged with yellow 


colour, sometimes very oftener a 


or soft purple, and guarded by a few tiny 
knobs or tubercles on the lip. The animal is 
cream-coloured, and carries the sac containing 
the dye at the back of its head. Judging from 
its slow, lazy manner of progression we might 
be led to suppose this whelk was a peaceful, 
harmless member of society, but he proves 
himself a despotic tyrant over the smaller 
shell-fish, upon which he feeds; attacking 


| 
| 
| 
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PLATE V. 


1. Tapes pullastra. 


univalves and bivalves indiscriminately, fixing 
himself on the mouth of the former, and suck- 
ing forth his prey,—or, by means of his pro- 
boscis, perforating a hole in the shell of the 
latter, and thus drawing out the life juices of 
his unfortunate victim. 

A pretty shell, scientifically called Tapes 
pullastra (Plate v., 1), is sometimes cast on this 
sandy beach, though dwelling usually among 
the shale rocks. It 
as large as an inch and a half broad, oblong in 


is a strong shell, often 


shape, the valves equal, closely fitting, and 
compact. The marks of growth are very de- 
cided, the whole surface covered with crowded 
concentric striw, finely but sharply drawn, 
and crossed by lines still more delicate, running 
from hinge to margin. Its colour is usually 
creamy or dingy white, enlivened, especially 
at one end, with rich brown zigzag markines, 
which add greatly to its beauty. The interior 


is chalky white; the teeth exceedingly 


pretty and delicate, though strong, sharp, and 


{ 


well-defined. I have only found a very few 
specimens, and never one inhabited, though 
the shell has always been in perfect condition. 

But as we ramble on how little heed we 
take of the numerous musselsatt2chedtoalmost 
every bit of weed or larger shell we gather! 
There is certainly little outward beauty about 
them to attract our admiration, yet they form 
one of the most useful molluscs we have, and 
happily one of the commonest, to be found 


abundantly all along ourcoasts. Scarcely any 





> 


2. Mytilus edulis. 


shell is better known than the edible mussel, 
Mytilus edulis (Plate v.,2). We often see the 
low-lying rocks covered with them, their 
blue-black shells closely packed together, “ like 
paving stones,” as Mr. Gosse expressively 
describes them. They are used in enormous 
quantities as bait for line fishing. In the 
Frith of Forth taken for this 
purpose. Pieces of stony ground are enclosed 
dens, and there 
of the 
which 


millions are 


for them, called beds or gar 
By means 


the mussels are reared. 
i called, 


byssus, as it is scientifically 
consists of an assemblage of strong threads 
that the animal has the power of emitting or 
spinning, it fixes itself to the stones or rocks, 
and thus maintains its security. It is much 
used as an article of food, though its whole- 
someness is doubted by many. The average 
length of the three-corner-shaped shell rarely 
three inches, and 
The rich 


measures more than two or 
s altogether devoid of sculpture. 
violet hues that margin the interior are often 


extremely beautiful. 
Knough, however, for to-day, lest we weary 


gathering, in spite of the beauty and 


of our 


infinite diversities of 


+} 
LHe 


for 


variety of kinds, 
colour and form; 

“The Almighty Maker has throughout, 

Discriminating each from each by strokes 

And touches of his 


Diversified, that two were never found 


h 
h 


ind, with so much art 


Twins at all points.” 


LEIGH 
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A MEMORIAL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER IV. 


My father took his passage from the Cape to 
Engiand in the Marchioness of Ely; and 
nothing particular occurred for the remainder 
of the homeward voyage. On arriving in 
England, the passengers, who were unanimous 
in their conviction that the Apollo had been 
run aground on purpose, in order to get the 
insurance on a rotten vessel, prosecuted the 


GENERAL LATTER. 


SKETCH. 


THE “ PROTOPLAST.” 


| pike gate in old England!” 
tent to settle down in a quiet village, where 
there were hardly any associates of his own 
station. Those were nct the days of railways 
and circulating libraries; and as the months 
passed on, he felt it dull living thus isolated 
from society. There was, however, rather a 
large party at the old country house, for he had 
invited some of his wife’s relations to reside with 
him, and had offered a home to his own dear 
mother, whose husband was then abroad. He 











captain for his guilty conduct. Messrs. Malton 
& Co., solivitors, were employed for the plain- | 


had ever shown the most devoted affection 








tiffs, conducted the case with the greatest) to both his parents, and it was now his great 
skill, and brought it to a triumphant conclu-| delight to minister to the beloved mother, 
sion, gaining the cause and large damages for from whom he had been so long separated, for 
the passengers. My father, whose presence | ‘the remainder of her life. She did not live 
was required in court to give evidence, was|very long, and died blessing her son for all 
deeply interested in the progress of the case. he kindness and attention she had received 
He has related to me as an instance of the false |from him in her declining days. 

evidence which sometimes makes a decision| In one of my father’s occasional journeys to 
so difficult to arrive at in our English courts, the | town on the top of a stage-coach in the winter 
direct perjury of one of the mates of the ves-| season he caught a severe cold, which brought 
sel. Before the case came on for trial, he|on inflammation of the lungs. An abscess 
had applied to my father to sign a paper, stat- | formed, and but for his fine broad chest and 
ing that he had never left the deck during a/strong constitution this illness must have 
short time in which he was in command of the} proved fatal. But the abscess broke, the lung 
vessel. My father had refused to sign, although healed, and he recovered: a weakness, however, 
he fully believed the statement to be true, be-| was left, and a constant cough, which rendered 
cause he had -himself gone down for a few|a change to a warmer climate necessary. He 
moments, and could not speak as to that time.| wintered at Hastings, and then, under the 
To his extreme astonishment, when this man} advice of his medical man, selected a permanent 
appeared i in the witness-box, he swore that he| abode at Chelsea. The mild air of that neigh- 
had given his command into other hands for|bourhood seemed for a time to suit him, but 
some considerable time on that particular night. | he did not lose his cough. On the contrary, 
Circumstances made this statement serve the} it took a chronic form, and proved exceed- 
interest of the captain, and he had been paid}ingly troublesome. At this period, and for 
to swear falsely on the occasion. My father|many years afterwards, he suffered greatly 
also mentioned to me that such was the elo-| from sleeplessness. Very seldom even in the 
quence of the counsel for the defence, that, well| winter-time did he remain in bed after four 
as he knew the right of the matter, when his|o’clock in the morning. He would rise, light 
speech was finished, he gave up all hopes of a| his own fire, and apply himself in those quiet 
decision in the passengers’ favour, till the| hours to the study of his precious Bible. 
counsel for the plaintiffs arose and skilfully Never was there a more devoted Scripture 
demolished his arguments, procuring a ver-/ student; to him the word of God was indeed 
dict in accordance with the facts of the case. 

My father’s first home after his return toto him than his daily food. 

his own country was in a very retired spot in| I remember being so impressed as a child 
Hunsdon, in Hertfordshirz. He settled there, with his love for that one book, which I ever 


September 23, 1823. He had long had a fancy | found spread out before him when I went into 
for the simple life of a country gentleman, and | his dressing-room to greet him the first thing 
with vague yearning after his own land, had|in the morning. He would take me on his 
Oh for a turn-| knee, and make me read to him some portion | 


often exclaimed while in India, * 





| 
He was thus con- | 
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sweeter than honey and the honeycomb, more | 
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of the sacred pages, talking to me in simple] attendance at their weekly meetings. But he 
language of the truths conveyed by it. | now found that it is a very different thing to 
A very large correspondence occupied a| think highly of the general object of a society 
great deal of my father’s time. Few people! while at a distance, and to combine operations 
were in any way connected with him in whose} with those who are working out its system. 
spiritual welfare he did not feel a deep and | When personally brought into contact with 
lasting interest; and when, in the course of|all the imperfection which attends the prac- 
God’s providence, their paths separated from | tical carrying out of schemes which seemed to 
his, he maintained an intercourse with them} promise real good to man, he found himself 
by letter. In this way he seldom forgot his | continually in the position of a censor, obliged 
old servants, but would frequently write to| to express his disapprobation of things which 
those who had left his employment, urging | appeared inconsistent with Christian faithful- 
upon them the claims of a higher Master, and | ness, and which therefore grieved his spirit 
affectionately putting them in remembrance | and burdened his conscience. 
of the things concerning their eternal peace.| The proceeding of the British and Foreign 
He had a peculiar power of attaching to| Bible Society in giving up the practice of com- 
him those who had lived in his service, and his | mencing its meetings with prayer, rather than 
concern for their best interests was so genuine | offend Socinians, was one of the things which 
and unceasing, that it made a deep impres-| especially distressed him, and finally induced 
sion on their minds. Again and again in the| him to withdraw from communion with it; and 
course of years has the remark been made to| to subscribe only to the Trinitarian, and to the 
me with tears by some servant who had left! Naval and Military Bible Society. Another 
us,—* Oh, ma’am, I shall never forget master’s | thing which grieved him was the unsatis- 
advice and master’s prayers.” | factory character of the publications sent out 
He was excessively fond of children; and his | to the world by the —— Society. Often has he 
young nephews and nieces were to him a| expressed his strong disapprobation of the 
source of great and continued interest. By} erroneous doctrine which found its way into 
gaining their confidence and affection he| their books, and especially of the want of 
obtained an influence over them which he ever| power and interest in some of their most 
sought to use for the Lord. | harmless tracts. Others, again, including ex- 
Although now stationary in London for the| tracts from the earlier writers, such as Brad- 
best part of the year, my father enjoyed occe-| ford, Bishop Hale, and other divines of that 
sional excursions to the sea-side. He frequently | stamp, he valued highly. It was the mixture 
passed the autumn at Brighton, and one sum-/|of opinion to which the publications of the 
mer that he spent at Ryde, during which he took | Society gave expression which he lamented, 
the opportunity of making a little tour of the | and would have used his influence to prevent. 
islaiid with some congenial relations, gave him | But one voice has little weight in a matter of 
peculiar pleasure. ‘To the latest period of|this kind. I remember once when we had 
his life he always spoke of the delight which | been looking over some of the tracts which 
had been afforded him by his visits to| had been forwarded for distribution, and had 
Shanklin, Ventnor, Brading, Carisbroke, and| been conversing on the serious error which 
many other spots of interest and beauty in| appeared in them, I asked him, “ As you are 
what has been justly called the “ Garden of| on the committee, my dear father, could you 








England.” |not check this sort of thing by putting a 
| veto on such writings being issued by the 
society ? es 


CHAPTER V. 3 aan P , 
He said, “No, it is impossible, for my influence 


Ir was on my father’s settling in London that | is not sufficient to prevent the dissemination of 
he became associated with several religious | views which I disapprove, even could I read each 
societies. In India he had known little more | new thing before it is printed.” I continued, 
of these than the name. Attracted by the} “Then why not withdraw from the society?” 
beautiful theory of united Christian effort, he| “ Well, my darling,” was the answer, “I 
had felt a desire to make himself personally | look upon the society as an instrument of great 
useful by actively co-operating in the carrying | and extended good, as the means of diffusing 
out of their schemes for good. a large amount of divine truth in a way which 
As soon, therefore, as his residence in town | could not be effected by any single and private 
made this practicable, he lost no time in placing | efforts; and as no society is perfect in its 
himself on the different committees of those | operation, I remain a member of it, trusting 
societies whose principles he had approved; that the Lord will accept the good and pardon 


and devoted very much of his time to a regular | the evil.” 
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At this time it was my father’s habit to see 
a number of poor people at least twice a week 
in his own house. The ostensible object was 
to distribute coal and bread. tickets, but this 
only gave him an opportunity of conversing 
with them, ascertaining their various wants, 
both physical and spiritual, and endeavouring 
to make them acquainted with that Friend 
who could alone supply all their need. I can 
see before me now the scene which impressed 
itself upon my childish mind, the parlour fire 
brightly blazing, and my father seated amidst 
a group of the very poor, glad to warm their 
shivering, scantily clad frames, as they an- 
swered his many questions as to their cir- 
cumstances and sorrows. With kindness and 
sympathy he advised them in their temporal 
difficulties, and administered to their neces- 
sities. But his chief desire was to tell them 
about the sinner’s Saviour, and to direct them 
to the fountain of his blood. A few weighty 
words accompanied each gift of a ticket for 
coals or bread; and perhaps a tract con- 
taining some simple statement of the gospel 
message. 

With a change of residence this practice of 
seeing the poor at his own house was gradu- 
ally given up, and although he continued to 
visit them as much as ever, I know that he 
considered in after years that he had lost some 
of his influence by this means. It was a very 
different thing, he felt, seeing people in their 
own miserable dwellings, often amid scenes of 
dirt and discomfort, with crying children dis- 
turbing the conversation; and bringing them 
into a warm, well-lighted, and well-furnished 
room, where they could listen at their ease 
to the message of life. The latter place ap- 
peared to carry a special blessing with it; it 
seemed to him in a certain sense more like 
the going out into the highways and hedges, 
and compelling them to come in: he ever be- 
lieved that ,the spiritual instruction, which it 
was his chief desire to convey, was received 
more willingly when accompanied with a wel- 
come to his own fireside. It might be that 
the distance between himself and his poorer 
brethren seemed lessened by this gathering 
them together around him, certainly he always 
regretted afterwards that the custom had been 
allowed to drop. His remarks on the subject, 
and the expressions of regret used by him in 
the later years of his life, that amidst his 
many guests he did not see so many of the 
poor at his residence as he used to do in former 
times, were forcibly brought to my mind on 
reading some comments of Ruskin on the text, 
“Thou shalt bring the poor to thine house.” 
The command is—not, as that writer justly 
observes, Thou shalt bring the poor to 


the workhouse, but to thine own house; and 
nothing can be a substitute for a cordial, 
hearty welcome of the poor and needy to 
one’s own door. Surely it is so; the spirit of 
the gospel does not lead the man who has been 
made free by it to say to his poor brother, 
Stand by thyself, for I am richer, any more 
than holier than thou; but rather, Come in to 
me, come and see where Jesus dwells, come 
and hear of Him who has bidden me in his 
name to receive and welcome you. 

I have spoken of Robert Latter’s deep affec- 
tion for his parents. The loss of his father 
was now a great trial to him, intensified a 
thousandfold by the fear that he had not died 
in the Lord. During the last weeks of his 
illness (he died June 30,1829) my father was 
with him constantly, and with increasing 
earnestness spoke to him of the interests of 
his soul; but no satisfactory sign was given 
him that his beloved parent passed through 
the great change without which there is no 
salvation. “Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” It was indeed with my 
father as with Aaron when his sons were 
taken away in their sin, he “held his peace ” 
before the Lord, but his heart was sore as he 
felt that so dear a tie was perhaps broken for 
ever. 

Independently of my father’s varied life 
trials, he was subject to one which is in itself 
perhaps one of the greatest sorrows to which 
man is liable,—the recurrence of a consti- 
tutional depression which alternated with his 
ordinary cheerfulness. In early manhood he 
was gifted with such exuberant spirits that it 
was a common remark with his companions— 
“Latter will never be grave;” but after the 
wound in his head, and his return to England 
for the recovery of his health, he used fre- 
quently to suffer for months together from 
extreme dejection, which nothing could alle- 
viate or remove. This physical infirmity 
affected much his joy in the Lord, and often 
when no other trouble seemed to press upon 
him, his depression took the form of anxiety 
as to his spiritual state, and the constitution 
of his bodily frame caused many a cloud to 
come between him and his God. I shall refer 
to this again; but only mention here that 
towards the end of his residence in Hans 
Place, Chelsea, he suffered from great depres- 
sion, and the prospect of parting with a dear 
brother-in-law on kis return to India aggra- 
vated his dejection. 

It was now my father’s great desire to 
resume the exercise of his profession in that 
country where he had already spent so many 
happy years. He had left India with the full 
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intention of returning there when his health 
would permit. Circumstances had delayed 
his accomplishing his purpose. Now the 
thought of separation from the friend and 
companion whom he loved so well, directed 
his mind afresh to this suhject; and his wish 
to go out with him became stronger than ever. 
But one obstacle existed,—his only child had 
reached the age when a residence in India is 
most injurious; and on taking the opinion of 
the medical men that my life might probably 
be the sacrifice if he took me to a hot climate, 
he abandoned the idea of leaving England. | 
“For your sake, my child,’ he has often said 
to me in after days, “I sacrificed one of the 
dearest hopes of my life, that of returning 
to India and taking up again the duties of 
my profession.” 

But it was all well; and He who fixeth the 
bounds of our habitation had ordered that 
Robert Latter should serve no longer in earthly 
warfare, but that in his own country and 
among his own people he should finish that 
“good fight” which every Christian soldier | 
fights under the Captain of salvation. 


} 
CHAPTER VI. 


In 1831 my father changed his residence to | 
Cadogan Place. For some time an extreme} 
depression weighed down his spirits. His| 
dearest friends had bidden him farewell, and 
started on their voyage to India, leaving him | 
so sorrowful that in the furnishing and arrang- 
ing of his new house he took no interest or | 
pleasure. But in a few weeks his whole ener- 
gies were aroused, and directed into another 
channel, by the dangerous illness of his beloved 
wife. For many, many days she lay apparently 
hovering between life and death, during which 
time her husband watched her night and day 
with unceasing tenderness. In this new and | 
overwhelming anxiety other griefs sank into | 
the shade, and when God restored her his joy 
and thankfulness were so great that he re- 
covered his ordinary cheertulness. 

Another thing made a deep impression on 
his mind. One day soon after my mother’s 
convalescence she was sealing a letter by a 
taper in his dressing-room, when, on lifting 
her eyes from the paper, she saw the flames | 
rise high above her head. Long, hanging | 
sleeves were then in fashion, and one of these | 
had caught fire as she had bent over the lighted 
candle. With great presence of mind she 





seized a thick woollen article, which was lying 
on a couch, and drew it rapidly up and down 
the burning sleeve till the fire was put ont. 
I had not been well, and had been confined to 





my bed for some little time, but on this morn. 


ing I had been lifted out of it, and was lying 
in an easy chair in the next room. Fearful 
of throwing me back by a sudden alarm, she 
very gently called to me to ring the bell. I 
did so, and then rushed to her assistance. 
Before other help could arrive the flames were 
extinguished, but not before my mother’s arm 
and shoulder were sadly burnt. On returning 
home my father learnt the new danger which 
had threatened his dearest earthly treasure, 
and fervent indeed were the praises which 
came from his lips and heart as we all knelt 
together to give thanks for this fresh deliver- 
ance from death. I find a notice in his diary: 


, October 4, 1832.—“ My dearest wife most 


mercifully preserved from being burnt to 
death.” 

Robert Latter was one whose soul hungered 
for the pure, unadulterated bread of life. He 
could not find satisfaction from any but a vital 
ministry, and although he went on Sundays 
for the sake of example to a neighbouring 
church, he lamented that the preaching could 
not feed him. But he was not content with 


| complaining of the teaching in the immediate 


vicinity of his house; he “sought out” the 


| truth, and for many years attended regularly 
| the week-day lectures of the Rev. Watts Wil- 


kinson and the Rev. Isaac Saunders. To the 
ministry of the venerable man of God, who for 
more than half a century declared the blessed 
words of salvation from the same pulpit, he 
was most deeply attached. Tuesday after 
Tuesday he laid aside all other engagements 
to attend St. Bartholomew’s Church, and listen 
to the gospel of grace, which by him was 
accounted more necessary than bodily food. 
Of late years he regularly went into the City 
every Sunday afternoon to hear the lecture at 
St. Mary Aldermary, for he felt that the time 
for hearing wisdom from that aged man was 





shortening fast, and was unwilling to miss one | 


of his sermons. At the time I speak of, how- 


ever, he contented himself with the refresh- | 


ment of one week-day discourse from Mr. 
Wilkinson and one from Mr. Saunders. The 
latter clergyman, rector of St. Ann’s, Black- 
friars, occupied the post which was held long 
by the late Mr. Romaine, and preached the 
same truths which he had so deeply loved and 
faithfully taught. 

A wintry New Year's day had dawned upon 
the world. The snow was lying thick upon 
the ground and driving before a piercing north 
wind, when my father left the house to attend 
the week-day lecture at St. Ann’s. Long 
before the usual time for his return he appeared 
before us with an aspect so changed, that we 
felt at once that something extraordinary had 
happened in his absence. Pale and agitated, 
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he replied to our anxious inquiries, “ Saunders 
is gone, he went into his pulpit looking as well 
as I ever saw him, and took his text from Colos- 
sians, ‘ Ye are complete in Him.’ He spoke 
for a little on the believer’s perfection in Christ, 
when I heard a heavy fall; I looked up, think- 
ing he had dropped his large Bible, but he had 
fallen. One or two friends rushed up the 
stairs, and found him lying at the foot of the 
pulpit quite dead. He was brought down and 
laid in a pew, and every means taken to restore 
him to animation, but all in vain, the spirit 
had fled. It was a blessed death,” continued 
my father, “and yet I have never been more 
solemnly impressed by anything. Saunders 
had disease of the heart, and always expected 
to die suddenly. He could not have desired 
for himself a more happy close to his labours ; 
he has gone to his rest, and his last words 
were of Jesus.” 

We heard afterwards that Mrs. Saunders 
had always been impressed with the pro- 
bability that her husband would be removed 
from her suddenly, and on that particular 
morning when he took leave of her, apparently 
in perfect health, she had felt  presentiment 
that she should never see him again. When 
the friend who went down into the country to 
break the sad tidings to her was firstannounced, 
she said, “I know what you have come for— 
you must not tell me anything—Saunders is 
dead.” 

At the same time that this good man was 
translated from the place of his labours to his 
rest, another scene was passing in England. 
The Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury was 
burnt to death in her own beautiful family 
mansion. At the advanced age of eighty she 
had been writing in her room, just after she had 
dressed for a large party which was expected 
that evening, when an alarm of fire was given, 
and the flames were seen to proceed from the 
old lady’s room. In vain her son, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, attempted to enter his mother’s 
room, he was held back from certain death by 
the attendants, and when the fire was at length 
extinguished, and people were able to examine 
the smoking ruins, the body of the Marchioness 
could only be identified by the rings she wore 
on her finger. 

Two funeral sermons were preached on the 
same Sunday, from the same text, Job xxvii. 18, 
“Then I said, I shall die in my nest.” It was 
appropriate to both the departed, but in what 
a different sense! The Marchioness had died 
in her nest, amid all the pomp and splendour 
of earthly things, surrounded by the luxuries 
of her high station; suddenly, without warn- 
ing, she was called away, and entered the pre- 
sence of the Judge of allmen. Mr. Saunders, 


too, had died in his nest, he had ended his life 
and his work together, and passed from the 
pulpit to his rest. He, too, had been sum- 
moned suddenly. Around him were the faces 
that had been raised to his in listening 
earnestness for many years; he closed his 
eyes on the church and people he had so long 
loved, and found himself in the presence of 
that Saviour whose name rested on his dying 
lips,—“ Ye are complete in Him.” Yes, Saun- 
ders, truly it was affirmed of thee, thou didst 


earthly possessions thou didst leave behind, 
thine end was blessed ; and we may say, “ Let 
me die the death of the righteous,” come when 
and how it may, “and let my last end be like 
his.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ CHELSEA is very good asparagus ground, but 
it is not good for growing girls,” said the late 
Sir Charles Clark, when my father consulted 
him on the continued delicacy of his beloved 
child. “At any cost to yourself of expense 
and inconvenience, you must change your 
quarters to a less relaxing climate.” In 1836, 
therefore, Colonel Latter gave up the house 
which he had recently furnished, and which 
had appeared to suit him in most respects ; 
and after a troublesome search for another 
residence, removed to 25, Dorset Square. 

He continued the same active pursuits in 
his new locality. It was his custom to rise 
early, generally about four o’clock, and to 


the perusal of his precious Bible. In winter 








he would light his own fire. 


enjoyed. 
“ Will you kindly tell me,” wrote a friend 


pation, at what hours you do take your natural 
rest?” I have often thovgit that to those 
times of quiet study ke owed, vader God, that 
profound acquaintance wich the sacred text 
which so distinguished him. It was impossible 
to converse with him without being struck 
with his scriptural knowledge. Scarcely a 
passage could be quoted for which he could not 
instantly give chapter and verse ; and several 
of his favourite psalms he could repeat almost 
word for word. His Bible was deeply scored 
with marks, a black cross stood against many 
a precious promise which the Spirit had 
blessed to his soul. 

His reading on science, physiology, and 
general literature was very large; but other 
works were not taken up till he had spent 








“die in thy nest;”’ and though few were the | 








employ his morning hours in prayer, and in || 
As he retired || 


late to rest, between eleven and twelve o’clock, | 
five hours of sleep were the most ordinarily | 


who had observed his habit of unceasing occu- || 
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hour after hour over that Book of God which 
for years had been his meat and drink. When 
I used to go into his room of a morning I found 
him ever with that one volume spread before 
him, and perhaps a Cruden by his side; giving 
his whole mind to the lessons of life which 
were to be learnt from the inspired page. 





| 


gards this matter, he never through life saw 
| reason to alter his judgment. So from that 


| time till Mr. Wilkinson’s decease in 1840, every 


week of my father’s residence in town, a car- 
riage conveyed his family to the Sunday after- 
noon lecture at St. Mary Aldermary, as well as 
to the Tuesday morning lecture at St. Bar- 


The prophecies were to him a subject of deep | tholomew’s, removed, after the pulling down of 
interest ; he had been led further into millen- | the church, to St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 


nial views than most Christians of his time, 
and his thoughts were deeply occupied with 
the prospects of Israel in the latter days, and 
the return of David their king to reign before 
his ancients gloriously. To some of his old 
friends, believers as they were, and real lovers 
of the Lord, these views appeared most vision- 
ary. “ Ezekiel’s temple, my dear sir,” ex- 
claimed a clergyman, a good earnest man, whom 
he respected for his reception and teaching of 
the doctrines of grace,—* Ezekiel’s temple to 
be actually built upon the earth! Oh, if you 
come to that, I’ve done with you.” And 
Robert Latter found himself almost alone in 
the hope which had for its object a coming 
Christ, and the millennial blessedness of His 
kingdom. 

Had my father lived to the present day, he 
would have seen the awakening of the virgins 
to the midnight ery, “ Behold, the Bridegroom 
cometh,” and would have met with many a 
heart responsive to his own when speaking of 
millennial glory. Then it was not so, how- 
ever, and few around could understand his 
expectation concerning things to come. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Dorset 
Square, as at Chelsea, my father found no min- 
istry which thoroughly contented him. Evan- 
gelical, as it is called, but weak and deficient 
in any clear statement of the gospel, the 
preaching did not feed the cravings of spiritual 
hunger, and he soon resolved to take his 
family on Sundays, as well as on Tuesdays, to 
hear old Mr. Wilkinson, whose teaching had 
been so deeply instructive to his own soul. 
He had some difficulty as to using a carriage 
on the Lord’s day, but after much prayerful 
consideration his scruples were overcome. 
He found that his wife and daughter appre- 


I have often heard my father remark that 


|this was an expense he never regretted, and 


he frequently mentioned to his friends an 
anecdote illustrative of that deterioration of the 
inner man which sometimes accompanies an 
increase of outward prosperity. A gentleman, 
who maintained a Christian profession, had 
for many years attended regularly the Tuesday 
lecture at St. Bartholomew’s, although: not 
within a walking distance of the church. Each 
returning Tuesday a hackney coach (he 
could not afford a private carriage) cae to 
the door, to take him and his family to Mr. 
Wilkinson’s, and every engagement was set 
aside to enable them to enjoy the highly 
prized means of grace supplied by this weekly 
sermon. At this time the gentleman’s income 
was very small, and he was ill able to bear 
the cost of transit from place to place; but a 
large accession of fortune placed him beyond 
all pecuniary care, and enabled him to keep a 
carriage of his own. From that day he discon- 
tinued his habit of going to church on Tuesday 
morning, change of circumstances had pro- 
duced a change of mind; a multitude of en- 
gagements and amusements claimed his atten- 
tion, and the weekly service which he had 
valued in the days of comparative poverty was 
now neglected. It was like the man who was 
called upon for a subscription to a charity, 
and when the collector expressed surprise at 
receiving a shilling instead of the usual con- 
tribution of a guinea, answered, “Last year I 
had a shilling means and a guinea heart, now 
I have the guinea means and the shilling 
heart!” 

Ever since my father’s return to England 
he had taken a deep interest in science, and 
had gone frequently, as opportunity orered, 








ciated as fully as himself the privilege of listen- 
ing to the pure word of life, proclaimed with 
that unction and power of the Spirit which dis- 
tinguished the sermons of that aged man of 
God, and he felt it was of paramount import- 
ence to enjoy a vital and profitable ministry. 
That scripture, “The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath,’’ was, he 
considered, a sufficient answer to the doubts 
that might arise in the mind on this point; 
and having once decided as to the course of 


to the lectures at the Royal Institution in 
Albemarle Street. He now became a very 
regular attendant at them, although it was not 
till some years after that he was elected a 
member of the society. He had formed the 
highest admiration and friendship for Pro- 
fussor Faraday; his appreciation of his genius 
was exceeded by his veneration for his Chris- 
tian character. He rejoiced with single heart 
that a man of such intellectual pre-eminence 
had laid his gifts at the feet of Christ, and he 
loved to think that this son of genius was 





action warranted by Christian liberty as re- 
II. 
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willing to be in all lowliness a disciple of a 
crucified Saviour. 

Professor Brande he much liked as a teacher 
of chemistry. He took great delight in at- 
tending the early morning lectures delivered 
in the laboratory of the institution. To these, 
he said, he owed most of his knowledge on 
scientific subjects ; and as he was such an early 
riser, it was no effort to him to be in Albe- 
marle Street at eight o’clock a.m. 

On these occasions he breakfasted alone. 
We seldom saw him from the time of his leav- 
ing home till he returned to a late dinner at 
six o’clock. The remainder of the evening, if 
he had no guests, he spent in reading works of 
study, or in writing letters. He had a large 
correspondence, for there were few amongst 
his intimate acquaintances with whom, when 
separated, he did not care to maintain inter- 
course by means of his pen. 

In the early spring of 1837 my father suf- 
fered from a very lingering and distressing 
illness. Without pain, without any particular 
ailment sufficiently tangible to be remedied by 
medical treatment, his strength declined day 
by day, while again a deep depression weighed 
upon his spirit. Incredulous as to the fact, 
seen plainly by those around him, that his 
heaviness of heart was connected with his 
physical condition, he thought that his God 
had hid his face from him on account of sin, 
and felt that he was walking in spiritual dark- 
ness. Nothing that his friends could say to 
comfort seemed of any use; to all argu- 
ments he answered that he mourned an absent 
God, and he could know no joy till his return 
to his soul. Tears were his meat day and 
night, he could get no rest, hours were spent 
in agonized prayer, but the thick cloud dis- 
persed not. 

There are few things more painful than to 
see a child of God under a trial of this kind; 
yet while his soul was bowed down with a 
grief which no words can describe, his rapid 
growth in grace was manifest to all. His ten- 
derness of conscience, his hatred of sin, his 
longing desire for Christ’s presence and favour, 
all spoke of a real progress in the divine life ; 
but he could realize nothing of spiritual glad- 
ness; sad and broken-hearted he walked before 
God day by day, and his continual cry was, 
“Oh! when will my God shine on me again? 
when will He speak peace to my heart once 
more?” At this time he more than ever appre- 
ciated the teachings of his aged friend and 
minister, Mr. Wilkinson. His happiest mo- 
ments were spent while listening to his con- 
solatory sermons. 

One day, before he communicated to him in 
private his state of spiritual despondency, he 





sent him an anonymous note, begging that he 
would preach from the words, “The Lord hath 
put away thy sin.” Although we had observed 
in him no particular spiritual declension, he 
took up the language of the fifty-first Psalm as 
now especially his own. However unlike 
David in the nature of his backsliding, his 
words were day by day, “My sin is ever 
before me.” “Restore to me the joy of Thy 
salvation ;” and he longed to have applied to 
his own soul the comforting message which 
Nathan brought to the fallen king. 

Mr. Wilkinson complied with the request of 
his unknown correspondent, although he said 
it was not his habit to attend to anonymous 
communications. His sermon was tull of the 
rich comfort which God gives to the sin-bur- 
dened, and my father felt cheered and strength- 
ened by it foratime. He alludes thus to another 
sermon in his diary, October 25, 1836 :—* Mr. 
Wilkinson preached from Psa. li., ver. 12; a day 
of great mercyand peace never to be forgotten.”’ 
Ere long he was induced to open his grief in 
private to this experienced servant of the 
Lord. Very gently and patiently did the aged 
saint go over with him again and again the 
blessed truths which are intended for the com- 
fort of the mourners in Zion, but he saw how 
little impression was often made by all that he 
could suggest ; and that the best thing to do 
was to unite with him in earnest prayer to 
that God who could alone remove the cloud and 
restore his suffering child to peace. 

This season of darkness was not without 
transient gleams of sunshine. God did not 
leave his afflicted one altogether without sup- 
port and comfort under his trial of spirit. 
From time to time, either by a sermon or by 
a text of the written Word, or by a more direct 
manifestation of Himself, He raised the droop- 
ing hands and strengthened the feeble knees, 
and put a new song of praise into the mouth of 
the sufferer. I shall never forget my father’s 
leaving the house one day in deep despondency, 
and returning home from his walk with a 
countenance perfectly radiant with gladness. 
I asked what had caused the change. “Oh! 
my child,” was the reply, while tears of joy 
filled his eyes, “I was walking ~along the 
street, cast down to the utmost under the bur- 
den of sin, when the Lord suddenly lifted up 
the light of his countenance upon me, and gave 
me peace. My burden was taken away, my 
sorrow was turned into joy, all was sunshine 
in a moment, and I came home full of comfort 
and thankfulness, because the Lord had drawn 
near to my soul in love and forgiveness.” 

For a week or two the cloud seemed lifted, 
but his spiritual depression returned. Another 
day he and his wife were sitting together 
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reading the word of God, my father seemed in | It pleased God that the physical condition of 
great heaviness of heart, and my mother sug-/his body should terminate in a crisis. One 





gested that they should each seek out some 
precious comforting promise. They turned 
over the leaves of the Bible, and at the same 
instant both read out the same text, a passage 
full of consolation to mourning Christians. 


I cannot recall what the text was, but 80 | 


day standing to talk with a friend at the corner 
of a street, in a piercing east wind, he took a 
severe cold, and was attacked with pleurisy. 
For some time the physician despaired of his 
life, but the remedies used were made effectual, 
and upon his recovery the weight which had 











remarkable it seemed that the Spirit should |so long hung on his spirits was removed. He 
have led the two to cast their eyes at the same | was ordered to Tunbridge Wells for change of 
moment on one passage, containing the blessed | air, and there daily gained ground, while his 
words of comfort peculiarly appropriate to a/usual cheerfulness returned. Those who have 
mourner’s case, that my father felt at once it | studied the reciprocal influence of body and 
was God’s special message to his soul, and was mind, will not be surprised to find that with 
cheered exceedingly. But these things were | returning health his spiritual joy was restored 
only temporary upholdings of the weary spirit; |to him. Satan had taken advantage of his 
weakness and despondency prevailed, as day | physical condition of weakness to try him with 
by day the bodily strength faded away, and to/doubts and fears; but the word had gone 
all appearance my father was drawing near the | forth, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ;” 




















gates of the grave. 


And yet the spirit was |and then, as the tried servant of God rejoiced 


showing the fruits of this long affliction, for all|in a renewal of bodily vigour, his sense of 


who were around my father during this trial, 


saw the perfecting of many graces; his patience, 
his humility, his gentleness, his earnest devo- | 
tion to his God, seemed to be growing daily, 
and had never been more strikingly displayed | 
It was evident to all that he 


in his character. 
was ripening for glory. 


But the time of deliverance was at hand, the 
heavy trial of spirit was now to be removed. 


God’s love was again clear and unclouded. 
Neither was my dear father permitted to expe- 
rience at any future time a trial of the same 


|extent and severity, and although subject to 


occasional fits of depression, his habitual frame 
of mind from this time was one of peace and 
gladness, and as we shall see, during the last 
few years of his life, not a shadow of doubt or 
fear was allowed to cloud his mind. 


THE PROTESTANT ORPHANAGE AT FLORENCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


‘Though he despond that sows his grain, 
Yet doubtless he shall come, 
To bind his full-eared sheaves and bring 
The joyful harvest home.” 
Psa. xii. 6. 
WueEN the lovers of Divine truth remember 
through what a long night of darkness Italy 


has slumbered in what seemed the sleep of 


death, they cannot but rejoice at the symptoms 
of her awakening. And though it may be said 
that we have now only small things to record, 
they foreshadow things that are great. Show 
us the future wives and mothers of Italy; we 
can presage what will be their children. 

A nucleus is now formed ir Florence of 
Protestant Italian girls of the miadie class, 
soundly educated, and brought up in purity 
and godliness. Some who have been brought 
up among them are already wives and mothers, 
others are instructresses of the young. We 
think our readers will be interested in the 
small beginnings of this orphanage. 

Several years ago, Signor Salvatore Ferretti, 





who was living in England as an exile for the 
truth as it is in Jesus, was told one day by a 
friend that a poor Italian, the father of a family, 
was dying of want and of a broken heart. He 
hastened to him, but was too late. Stretched 
on the ground upon a little straw lay the poor 
man, who had expired in the absence of his 
wife, while his two little girls, unconscious of | 
their loss, were playing beside him. 

This man had been a plaster figure maker, 
and had invented a process of great import- 
ance in the trade, by which he had justly hoved 
so make morey; but another stole the secret, 
and enricred himsei. a; cis expense. Enfeebled 
as he already was fcr want of the bare neces- 
saries of life, this treacnery broke his heart. 
His wife soon followed him to the grave. 
There remained the two little children. 

A voice seemed to say to Ferretti, “ Now 
is the moment for putting into execution the | 
long-cherished thought of your heart! Take | 
these children home and adopt them—the Lord 
will provide.” Another voice seemed to object, 
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“You have not the means to carry out this 
good work;” but the former voice rejoined, 
“Though you are but low in this world’s 
riches, yet when you give your bootmaker an 
order for a new pair of boots, and let him take 
your measure, do you not intend to pay him 
when he brings them home? If the Lord 
gives you this order, depend on it He does not 
mean to keep back the price.” 

“Tl test it,” thought Ferretti; and there 
was but one mind between him and his excel- 
lent wife. They took the little creatures 
home, and engaged an unfurnished room for 
them. Next day they received an anonymous 
gift of five shillings. This was the first drop 
of the gracious shower that afterwards fell on 
them; but it would not furnish the room. 
Soon afterwards a lady sent them twenty-five 
pounds, through Lord Shaftesbury. This not 
only enabled them to buy a bed and other 
things needful for the children, but helped 
them on their way. Their plan extended, a 
nurse was hired, other orphans were adopted, 
mostly the children of religious and political 
exiles, whom they gratuitously boarded, lodged, 
clothed, and educated, under truly parental 
care. Little by little, thus rose the Italian 
Evangelical Orphanage. The instruction im- 
parted comprised all that is generally con- 
sidered essential for good governessesand school 
teachers in England to possess. Their reli- 
gious training was scriptural; to substantial 
acquirements were added music, drawing, and 
languages. But what most gladdened their 
foster-father’s heart was that during the eight 
years of their training in London twelve of 
them were converted to the Lord, and became 
new creatures in Jesus Christ. 

Often has he been asked, “But, if you had 
neither funds, nor society, nor committee, nor 
any outward means of provision for your or- 
phanage, whence came its support ?” He has 
cited a few simple instances. 

“One severe winter,” says he, “the dear 
children had not blankets enough to keep 
them from the cold. For some days we laid 
the want before the Lord. And the Lord 
provided. A railway porter came to us with 
a large package, which proved to contain 
thirty new and excellent blankets. There was 
not a line to say who had sent them. 

The following year, finding myself in Bristol, 
and being invited to dine with a Christian 
friend, I related to him in the course of con- 
versation this incident of the blankets. Turn- 
ing suddenly towards his wife, he exclaimed, 

“There now! I was not mistaken. Some- 
thing told me those poor children must be 
suffering from the cold !” 

* Another time,” continued Signor Ferretti, 


“we were badly in want of coals. We went 
to the Lord, saying, ‘those dear children ! 

’ The Lord heard and answered. One 
of the orphans, playing the little spy at the 
window, descried a coal waggon in the dis- 
tance. It drew nearer and yet nearer—it 
stopped—yes, it stopped at our door! To 
describe the joy of the children would be im- 
possible. ‘Here are the coals! here are the 
coals!’ they shouted. ‘The Lord has heard 
our prayer!’ The waggon contained twenty 
large sacks of the best coals for us, and we 
never learned who sent them.” 

“One day,” he proceeds, “ when I was on 
the point of starting for Liverpool, at the in- 
vitation of some Christian friends, in the hope 
of helping the orphanage a little, my wife ac- 
quainted me with the melancholy fact that six 
of the children could not leave the house for 
want of shoes; and she had no money to buy 
them any. Behold, at that very moment, our 
maid-servant opened the door and gave me a 
letter brought by a stranger. I opened it, it 
was from a lady, who thus wrote,— The bearer 
of this letter is a poor shoemaker at present 
out of work. It has occurred to me that it 
may serve him and you too if you will let him, 
on my account, make six pair of shoes for your 
little adopted daughters.’ Six! neither fewer 
nor more! The very number we wanted ! 

“In the month of May, 1856, the orphanage 
was in great indigence. And while London 
was rejoicing and preparing to illuminate in 
honour of the peace with Russia, we were 
heavy at heart. It seemed to us as though 
we were forgotten of the Lord. But our 
Heavenly Father was thinking of us all the 
while that we fancied ourselves overlooked. 
Our best of friends, Mrs. C , regardless 
of the opinion of others, conceived the bold 
and generous idea of letting on hire the win- 
dows of her mansion in Hyde Park to those 
who were desirous of having a good view of 
the fireworks; and next day she herself 
brought me the proceeds—viz., fifty guineas* 
for the orphanage, and £2 10s. for my little 
periodical, L’Heo di Savonarola. 

“For a long time a Scotch medical man 
had attended the children and supplied medi- 
bg ; aie Sern ; 
cines without sending in his account. Anxious 
| to clear myself of this debt, I begged him to 
let me know what it amounted to, for that I 
| positively must pay him. But he answered, 
| ‘ You owe me nothing—it is I who am indebted 
|to you! Send me some of your circulars, that 
I may distribute them among my friends.’ 

“ Again our finances were brought low; and 
/our rent was to pay. But I was expecting to 
receive twenty-five pounds for lessons given to 

* 1,250 Franchi. 
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a nobleman’s family, and I rested on this ex- 
pectation. My wife arranged to meet me at a 
certain hour, when we concluded I should have 
been paid, that we might go together to pay 
our landlord. On taking leave of my pupils, 
however, I was informed that, his Lordship 
not being at home, he would settle with me 
next time. This unexpected delay was a great 
blow to me. In spite of all the Lord had 
done for us I was in great trouble. Returning 
home, I met my wife, who asked if I had been 
paid. I said no. ‘Well, my dear,’ replied 
she, cheerfully, ‘even this time the Lord has 
remembered us and provided for our need.’ 
It appeared that an English lady residing in 
Paris, having read one of our reports, pro- 
posed to visit the orphanage on her next visit 
to England, and make us a donation of twenty- 
five pounds. But the Lord taking her to him- 
self, she was not able personally to fulfil this 
intention. Before she died, however, she 
begged her daughters to execute her wishes 
in this respect. These ladies had called in 
my absence and placed the legacy in my wife’s 
hands. Should these pages fall into the hands 
of either of them (one is now the wife of a 
minister of the gospel in Italy), they will be 
able to confirm the truth of this relation. 
“Even when I was a Catholic I always 
thought that the commemoration of our 
Lord’s birth by excessive eating and drink- 
ing was a profanation of that blessed event 
rather than a fit celebration of it. I used 
to say to myself and others something to this 
effect: ‘We wish to commemorate to-day 
the birth of Christ. But why was Christ 
born? ‘To save mankind from their sins. It 
is then meet that we should make merry, but 
it should be with a holy joy, not with im- 
moderate indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table.’ On that day, therefore, I used to dine 
in my own room, and only exceeded my limits 
a little on New Year’s Day. But my excellent 
wife did not think with me on this subject, 
always maintaining that Christmas was not 
only a religious festival but a domestic feast- 
day, a day of family reunions and social cheer- 
fulness. It happened one year that on Christ- 
mas Eve my purse was literally empty, and 
to tell the truth I was rather glad of it. 
‘To-morrow,’ said I to my wife, ‘must be kept 
like any other day in the year.’ Well, at ten 
o'clock that night there came to me from Bir- 
mingham a great hamper and a letter. An un- 
| known lady had sent a complete dinner for the 
orphanage. Imagine the joy of the dear little 
girls. Even I, won for the time from my own 
course, thought it meet, so to speak, to do 
honour to the providence of God by dining 
that Christmas Day with my family. Every 
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following year the gift was renewed as long as 
the orphanage remained in London. 

“But I should never end,” says Signor 
Ferretti, “if I recounted, one by one, the 
marvellous acts of the Lord. Over and over 
again, when we found ourselves in embarrass- 
ment and difficulty, we have had cause to 
testify to His loving-kindness and tenderness. 

“To those who now ask, how do we now 
support ourselves? I reply, in the same way 
as in England. Day by day the Lord influ- 
ences the hearts of whom He will. Yet 
doubts and hopes, tribulation and joy, scarcity 
and abundance, continue to chequer our lives, 
in spite of these good lessons; because the 
human heart is, as it ever has been, faithless 
and distrustful.” 

In 1862 the admirable Signora Ferretti 
succumbed to a painful and mortal complaint. 
After her death, the orphanage, which had 
truly lost its mother, was removed to Florence. 
It had long been her heart’s desire that it 
should do so; and though the dawn of Italian 
liberty had scarcely commenced, she had 
economized the sum of money her husband 
had given her for her travelling expenses (in 
the hope that her native air might restore 
her), and, on her death-bed, begged that her 
savings might be the nucleus of a fund for an 
orphanage at Florence. 

The present writer heard of the nobly borne 
suffering and Christian death of this devoted 
woman, from one of her adopted daughters, 
who attended her in her last illness. That 
amiable young person has since become Signor 
Ferretti’s second wife; and her mother, a truly 
Christian woman, is matron of the orphanage. 
The report of 1866 states that the inmates 
were then nineteen, exclusive of Madame 
Bavastro and a maid-servant. The expenses 
for the year were under £300, though house- 
rent was high. Numerous applicants for 
admission were of necessity declined for want 
of room. Part of the expenses were paid by 
friends of the pupils, and by contributors in 
England and in Italy. Among the Italian 
contributors, singular to relate, were two 
Roman Catholic priests, personally unknown to 
Signor Ferretti; one of whom sent him a 
small subscription with these words :— 

“ T think it is incumbent on every reasonable 
being to assist in works of charity and philan- 
thropy. I enclose you ten francs. I am 
poor; were I rich, I would send more.” 

The other wrote thus :— 

“The account of the orphan home written 
by the excellent Signor di Sanctis, has in- 
terested me much. Accept the offering of a 
poor priest. I beg of you not to mention my 
name. I wish that you and your orphanage 
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may 1@:eive every temporal and spiritual 
blessing.” 

The fifth report of the ladies’ committee of 
the Italian Aid Society,* relates how the 
orphanage progressed up to December, 1867. 
On the whole, it is surprising that so much 
had been done with so little money. Since 
the previous report, seven girls had gone out 
to different situations, and seven others had 
been received in their places. Twenty is the 
number received, and applications for admis- 
sion continue to be numerous, but for want of 
funds and space no more can at present be 
taken in. An individual case will probably 
interest the reader more than generalities. 
Here is one :— 

“The last girl who came into the Orfano- 
trofio is a girl of eighteen, who, when living 
with her parents at Bologna, attended a school 
taught by nuns. One day, in passing along 
the street, she heard Italian singing in a house 
and went in. It was an Evangelical church, 
and she heard the preaching of the Gospel. 
She returned again, and the Lord opened her 
heart, as in the case of Lydia, to believe in the 
good news of the love of God in Jesus Christ. 
One of the last reports of the orphanage fell 
into her hands, and she felt a desire to finish 
her education with us, and in time to devote 
herself to the service of the Lord. Her father, 
though a Roman Catholic, consented; and her 
mother, though a strict Roman Catholic, for 
love of her daughter, did not object. They 
wrote to me, promising to pay fifteen francs a 
month, and to clothe her. Her father having 
a large family, and having only a small post 
on the railroad, cannot do more. The girl is 
now in the home. She is pious, and blessed 
with good talents. We have never hada more 
interesting and promising pupil. She has a 
sister who also wishes to come, but I cannot 
take in more. One of those who have finished 
their education, a pious girl of twenty, is now 
teaching a school at Padua. Had I time I 
could give you many facts to convince you 
that the most useful work at present in Italy 
is to help its schools.” 

A few months ago I received a letter from 
Signor Ferretti, apologizing for long silence by 
saying that he had had great trouble and 
anxiety about the time he should otherwise 
have written, and that having once begun to 
postpone, he had gone on doing so too long. 
Lately, some clue has been afforded by him as 
to the nature of this anxiety; it is one that 
claims pity and help. He writes :— 

“ As you know, we enjoy here almost per- 
fect liberty of conscience and creed. The 


* Treasurer, Mrs. Craigie, 1, Hyde Park Terrace, W. 


government protects us, notwithstanding the 
first article of the statute, which declares 
Catholicism to be the national religion. But 
the Jesuits and the whole army of priests have 
found means of persecution by chasing us 
every six months from our dwelling, which 
puts us to great and unnecessary expense, 
trouble, and annoyance, loss of time, and dis- 
credit. The landlords are all under the in- 
fluence of the Jesuits, and if there be any one 
of them who is not so, the priests succeed in 
intimidating him and constraining him to 
give us notice to quit, so that we poor evange- 
lists get no peace. 

“For more than six years they have led us 
this wretched life. At length, by God's will, 
we were enabled last November (1867), to en- 
gage, at about two miles out of the city and 
ina very healthy neighbourhood, a beautiful 
villa, containing about fifty apartments, and 
with all the conveniences adapted for an 
educational institution. The landlord was a 
Jew. Finding he had no objection to sell his 
property, if he received an eligible offer, I made 
with him a written agreement for three years, 
taking the precaution to insert in it that in 
case of his wishing meantime to sell it, I should 
have the first offer. 

“ Now, you must know, that in the immediate 
neighbourhood is a new convent of nuns, whose 
aim is nominally the same as ours, but in a 
sense diametrically opposite. This convent is 
mainly supported (will you believe it?) by 
Catholics and perverts in England. 

“One fine day, when I was out, two visitors, 
sent by the landlord, called at the villa—the 
parish priest and an influential member of the 
municipality; they said that they were in treaty 
for the purchase of the villa, in order to convert 
it into a monastery of monks. The announce- 
ment was received with dismay. We were 
threatened with being turned out in May, 
without knowing where to lay our heads. 

“The priests sang pzans, and low fellows of 
the baser sort, at their instigation, mocked and 
derided us. Onur children could not venture 
out of doors without impertinences from women 
and boys. All seemed lost—our work brought 
to aclose! One only hope remained to us— 
in the Lord. He seemed to say to me, ‘Oh, 
man of little faith, have you forgotten the 
many proofs of my care for you, in England 
and in Italy? Do you doubt my power to find 
a house now for you and for these orphans P’ 

“Our American friends came generously 
forward to buy up the villa themselves, but 
their capital being in America, they could not 
pay the money down. The priests offered ready 
money, and the landlord was not disposed to 








miss so tempting an offer. We obtained, as 
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an act of grace, a single day's delay. One of 
my friends hurried off to Milan, and laid the 
facts before an excellent lady, not rich, but 
possessed of a certain independence. She in- 
stantly started off for Florence, and arrived 
just half an hour before the day of grace ex- 
pired. She paid, or, rather, engaged to pay, 
on the 28th of the month, according to the 
contract, the 46,000 francs purchase-money, to 
be repaid by us when we could. We were saved. 





“ Already 15,000 frances are promised. A 
friend promises to collect for us in the United | 
States, and it may be that I shall be assisted | 
in England. Thus the Lord has remembered 
us as aforetime, and hearkened to our prayer. 
Was He likely to do otherwise ?” 

What a glow of pleasure that lady must 
have felt, who so opportunely came to the 
rescue when the orphanage was in such 
jeopardy! ‘These are the pleasures that well- 
applied wealth can give; how good if they 
were more universally sought! But the lady 
in question was not, strictly speaking, rich; 
only “possessed of a certain independence.” 
The giver of that independence, I think, must 
have known what he was about! 

How many glimpses have been afforded in- 
cidentally, in the simple anecdotes here laid 
before our readers, of persons who did good by 
stealth, and blushed to find it fame. The 
giver of those thirty blankets—the giver of 
those twenty “large” sacks of coals—the lady 
who sent the Christmas beef and mince-pies 
every year !—* not weary in well-doing.” 
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DOWN AMONG 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NORTHERN PIT VILLAGES.’ 


So, then, you have really made up your mind | 
to accompany me in my subterranean excur- | 
sion! Come, then, let us at once proceed to | 
the buildings at the end of the village—those, | 
I mean, surmounted by the tall chimney, and 

conspicuous from the puffs of steam which are 

emitted from that curious-looking escape valve; | 
it consists of two round flat pieces of iron, | 
and is so shaped, I am told, to let the steam 
escape without causing the shrill whistle, which 
is so unpleasant. You wonder what that long | 
iron bar is (about a foot in diameter) which 
slowly oscillates over the mouth of the pit. | 
That is the steam pump, kept constantly at | 
work to bring to the surface the water which | 
is continually working through the rock, and | 
which in some mines accumulates in yast'! 


THE 


| low. 





DOWN AMONG THE COAL MINERS. 
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But, it may be said, they were rich—richer 
than we. That is as may be. They loved 
their Lord, and loved their neighbour also. 
There are other ways of evincing such love 
than in such munificent gifts. Be our means 
ever so modest, we generally find, when orr 
hearts are softened by some new appeal, that 
though we have our usual claims to meet, we 
can give a little more. Scarcely any (except 
the utterly selfish) live so near their means as 
to be quite unable to give anything more. If 
they are unable, they are verging towards the 
condition of those that need relief. And, in 
fact, these are the very people who often givs 
most in proportion to their means—who, if they 
cannot give money, give time, and trouble, and 
talent, and advice—professiona: advice, maybe, 
that costs the giver nothing, but loses him his 
fee. 

The Wesleyans have been nobly generous 
and kind to the orphanage and to Signor Fer- 
retti. They will reap their reward. I find it 
stated that “this orphanage is (or was then) 


| the only institution in Italy conducted on the 


same unsectarian principles, and receiving 
pupils gratis, or at a very low board.” During 
the year just past, its funds have been lew; 
but surely the generous, and the enlightened, 
and the wealthy, and the Christian of moderate 
independence will not let it dwindle away for 
want of timely assistance? It may be the | 
nursery of many a Clelia, and Virginia, and 
Cornelia yet unborn. 


COAL MINERS. 


’ 


quantities—sometimes the astonishing quan- 
tity of 1,500 gallons per minute has been 
pumped out; and at the Hartley pit, where 
that awful accident occurred six years ago, the 
average quantity of surface water, as it is 
called, was about 1,200 gallons per minute. 
In the cases of two other collieries in Northum- 
Walbottle and Wylam—the 


berland—viz., 


| weight of water drawn exceeds that of coals 


in the ratio of fifteen to one. You think it 
must make the temperature of the mine very 
You will find yourself greatly mistaken. 
The heat is sometimes intense, and the hewers, 
whose work we shall presently see, generally 
divest themselves of most of their outer 
clothing before they begin their labours. 
Do you observe that large wheel and pul- 
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leys? I need scarcely tell you that by its 
help the coal is brought to the surface, and by 
its instrumentality also we shall presently be 
lowered to our destination. While I speak 
you may hear the bell, which, rung by me- 
chanical means, gives notice that the ascend- 
ing “corve” (basket), or, rather, box, is coming 
near the surface. When he hears the bell the 
* banksman” has to give all his attention to 
see that the box or cage is not wound too 
high, for in this way fatal accidents have 
sometimes occurred. Now you will behold 
such a sight as you have never before wit- 
nessed. 

See! the cage is brought safely “to bank,” 
and out of it spring eight or ten men, and 
nearly as many boys, all as black as soot; 
these latter would be most likely sound asleep 
on the men’s knees before they reached the 
top. They are so completely disguised by 
coal dust and dirt, accumulated during the 
eight hours they have been down the pit, that 
no one could recognise them, except by some 
of their adjuncts. Of the faces, nothing can 
be made out except the whites of the eyes, and 
as many pairs of red lips. You might fancy 
them “got up” for Ethiopian serenaders, but 
that their costumes would be considered rather 
outré. You wonder what those tin flasks 
are which most of them have fastened to their 
button-holes. Those contain, when they leave 
home, cold tea or coffee, to be consumed during 
working hours, which is the only refreshment 
they have except some bread-and-butter. It 
is said that while at their work pitmen never 
feel hungry, but when they get into the upper 
air they become ravenous, and begin to eat as 
soon as they reach their respective dwellings. 
These men, who are now (nine a.m.) being 
brought so rapidly “to bank” (between 200 
and 300 have arrived during the last half 
hour), began work about an hour after mid- 
night; they are called “ foreshift men.” Those 
others, whom you may see coming across the 
road and fields from the villages, are the | 
“backshift.” They will work until five p.m., 
when the pit is said to “loose,” 





| 


loose-fitting outer garment, without any ful- 
ness or trimmings, and a close head covering 
of leather, are, I believe, de rigueur; but we 
shall see. 

While we are patiently awaiting our turn 
you may like to hear a few details about sink- 
ing the shafts. Of course, before determining 
the exact locality of the shaft, experiments in 
the form of boring are made. These are ac- 
complished at present by means of steam, but 
some years ago boring was a very slow pro- 
cess. A stage having been erected over the 
chosen spot, a triangle, formed of three poles 
fastened at the top, and sustaining a large 
pulley and rope, was set up. A flooring of 
planks was then laid down, having a hole in 
the centre, through which some iron rods 
might work, the lowermost being a sort of 
chisel. By various movements the men now 
proceeded to make their way slowly through 
the earth. When the boring was obstructed 
by the mine-stuff produced by the working of 
the chisel, or when they wished to know what 
stratum they were passing through, the rods 
were drawn up, the chisel was taken off, and a 
shell like a cooper’s auger, was lowered to re- 
move the loose matter. This, of course, was 
very slow work. But listen now to what has 
lately been accomplished by the mechanical 
ingenuity of Messrs. Mather and Platt, of 
Manchester. The cleverly-devised machinery 
in question is now working at the site of a 
newly discovered salt-mine near Middles- 
borough. The “apparatus, bearing the appear- 
ance of an inverted circular coronet, having 
eight or ten massive steel chisels fixed into it, 
is let down into the hole (about two feet in 
diameter) suspended by a flat rope. The steel 
instrument, with appendages above it to in- 
crease its force, weighs probably half a ton. 
This is raised up a little, and let fall with 
successive champering blows. An ingenious 
contrivance gives the coronet a screwing mo- 
tion, which grinds as well as pounds the 
/obstacles it meets with. After a short time 
| this is drawn up by the engine, and a heavy 


t. @., stop | ‘cylindrical iron pump descends, supplied with 


work. We will stand aside until they have |a thick indiarubber valve, and this sucks up 
all been safely conveyed down the shaft, when the broken rock, shale, ironstone, limestone, 
we will place ourselves under the guidance of | or salt, or whatever the first instrument has 


the “viewer,” who has kindly undertaken to 
show us the lions. 

You must not think it an unheard of thing 
for ladies to descend into a coal-mine; many 
have done so before, and, no doubt, after read- 
ing our experiences, many more will be anxious 
to go down and see for themselves. Some 


‘cut through. The cylinder is then drawn up, 
and its contents let out, and every time this 
messenger into the deep earth arrives upon 
the upper ground, it delivers some new and 
hitherto hidden secret of nature’s operations 
there millions of years ago.” This powerful 
instrument has excavated from three inches to 


slight change of toilette will be necessary; a foot per hour. 


but having made the required alteration, we | 
shall, I think, find no further difficulty. 


Having ascertained, by means of boring, the 


A | existence of the mineral, and the most favour- 
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able spot on which to commence operations, 
the next proceeding is called sinking the shaft, 
which generally involves a large amount of 
expenditure, on account of the necessity of 
erecting and working a steam-engine to draw 
off the water, and the blasting of any rocky 
matter which may obstruct the labours of the 
sinkers. The chief difficulties met with in 
sinking arise (1) from quicksands immediately 
below the surface; (2) from the same cause 
when the magnesian limestone is reached. 
Large feeders, as they are called, 7. e., great 
bodies of water which occasionally burst 
through this stratum, and are met with also 
in the coal measure sandstone, impede the 
labours of the sirikers. To obviate these diffi- 
culties the following means are employed, 
viz., for the first piles are driven, and when 
the water is comparatively trifling this is a 
very easy process ; but the quicksands under- 
lying the magnesian limestone present more 
formidable difficulties, owing to the fact of 
large masses of indurated sandstone being 
met with, through which it is almost impos- 
sible to drive piles; the feeders of water also 
are here much more considerable. Occasion- 
ally a very large expenditure has been incurred 
in sinking through this sand. At Murton 
colliery, when the sinkers had reached a depth 
of 540 feet, a rush of water, amounting to 
9,000 gallons per minute, interrupted their 
work, and for the removal of this obstruction 
steam power, equal to 1,584 horses, was em- 
ployed. It is, however, only in the Northum- 
berland mines, which are comparatively shal- 
low, that these large feeders are met with. As 
a general rule, in the mines of Durham, which 
are of much greater depth, the strata under- 
lying the magnesian limestone contain very 
little water, the distance being so considerable 
between the bottom of the limestone and the 
seams of coal, and also from the fact of the 
sandstones passed through being compara- 
tively compact, and capable of holding little 
or no water. The inside of the shaft is fur- 
ther strengthened by the insertion of metal 
plates—tubbing this is called; but they are 
obliged to take the precaution of lining these 
plates with firebrick, otherwise the action of 
sulphurous acid, or other products of combus- 
tion in upcast shafts, in the course of a few 
years converts the metal tubbing into a sub- 
stance closely resembling plumbago, and in 
this state it is, of course, incapable of resist- 
ing the pressure of water behind it; hence 
we have heard frequently of accidents occur- 
ring owing to the bursting away of these 
plates, by which the mine is endangered, and 
the ventilation deranged. I am told, however, 





been adopted such accidents are almost un- 
known. 

But I think now it is time for us to move 
towards the top of the shaft, for the cage will 
soon be up again, and there are no more 
“hands” to go down. Do not look into the 
chasm, for you will perceive very likely a 
cloud of blasting vapour (through which, by 
the way, we shall have to pass, but which will 
not appear so suffocating while we are actually 
in it), and your head will be dizzy, while the 
utmost reach of vision is not a twentieth of 
the depth you have to penetrate. The feeling 
is as when you lean over the side of a vessel, 
and look upon the clouds reflected in the 
water, until you can fancy you are about to fall 
into the vastness of the bottomless sky below. 

Now our conveyance emerges from the 
shaft. See that your travelling gear is in 
order, adjust your skull-cap, and enter with 
me the lower compartment of what we may 
call an inverted railway carriage, for you per- 
ceive it runs upon rails, which traverse the 
shaft perpendicularly. In some collieries it is 
the practice to descend and ascend by the up- 
cast shaft, which is, in fact, going down or up 
a long smothering chimney. The entire shaft, 
you perceive, is divided by a partition of 
boards (brattice) into two parts, one called the 
downcast tube, for conveying fresh air to the 
mine, the other called “upcast,” for the escape 
of foul air and all other fumes. To assist the 
current up this latter, large furnaces are kept 
burning at the bottom of the shaft. You 
imagine that the foul air coming in contact 
with the flame of the furnace would cause an 
explosion. In many cases no doubt it would 
do so; but this is carefully guarded against. 
A channel of close brick-work is constructed 
over the furnace; this opens into the upcast 
shaft above the fire, and whenever it is sup- 
posed that the return air is so impregnated 
with inflammable gases as to be in danger of 
ignition, it is forced through the “dumb fur- 
nace,’ and so escapes. Thus the heat of the 
fire is made to produce the draught, while the 
flame is not allowed to communicate with the 
vitiated return air. But as all this bad atmo- 
sphere is to be encountered in the upcast 
shaft, you may well imagine it is not by any 
means an agreeable way of descending. 

And yet it is in constant use in some mines; 
for instance, the celebrated Monkwearmouth 
shaft is an upcast. This famous pit is 1,800 
feet of perpendicular depth, the cage taking 
about four minutes to reach the bottom. 
Fancy breathing the suffocating vapours of 
the flaming furnace and the poisonous gases 
for so long a period. Yet all visitors to this 


that since the plan of lining with firebrick has | far-famed pit have to bear these annoyances. 
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When speaking of boring in general I for- 
got to mention this, which is justly considered 
a triumph of engineering skill. It was ten 
years after the boring commenced when the 
workers reached the much wished-for Hutton 
seam, at the depth I have mentioned; the 
owners of the. colliery in question having 
spent up to that time upwards of £100,000, 
and having persevered with extraordinary 
spirit in an undertaking which appeared to 
many perfectly hopeless.. The pit has been 
worked now more than thirty years, so no 
doubt they have ere this been amply compen- 
sated for their enormous outlay. Some defi- 
nite idea of the depth of this famous shaft 
may be formed by the statement that it would 
contain the monument of London piled eight 
times upon itself! 

What are you looking for? Seats? Oh 
no! Such luxuries are not supplied in the 
cages; we must crouch down, taking care to 
keep our heads still, and our hands well inside 
our adopted coffin. 

What are the candles for? To give us a 
small amount of light during our descent. I 
hope you admire the ingenuity of the candle- 
stick (a piece of wet clay). You wonder if 
the chains will break and precipitate us to the 
bottom. Well, they never have broken yet. 
But perhaps you think it likely they will take 
this opportunity of doing so. These chains 
are tested as regularly as the tires of lo- 
comotive wheels, and are renewed periodi- 
cally. I cannot say what the cost of these 
may be, but I have seen it stated that the 
ropes used at Monkwearmouth cost £550 per 
pair, and are renewed every ten months. Now 
we begin to descend; down, down, the iron 
grooves rattle, the water splashes, and already 
the world we have left seems only like a dim 
| dream of some far-off past existence. 
| But see, what is that? A man standing, 
| in the most unconcerned manner imaginable, 
_ in a cavity with a candle in his hand. This, 
of course, is one of the inhabitants of the 
| underground world. This cool, undisturbed, 
| matter-of-fact presence is certainly very re- 
assuring. What does he say? We are to 
alight here, though this is not the bottom of 
| the shaft. The seam of coal that is here 
| worked is six feet high; we shall therefore be 
| able to stand and walk in it, while the one 
_ lower down is only what is called a “yard seam.” 


You would not care to creep or be drawn on a 
“rolley”’ two or three miles with so small a) 
breathing space overhead. So here we must, 


get out, whether it appears practicable or not. 
Allow Mr. 





, our courteous guide, to assist | 
you, and you will be spared the terror of a| 
spring in the dark over a chasm which de-|the leg to augment the force of the arm. 


scends perhaps two hundred feet lower down. 
So, we once more feel the firm ground 
under our feet, though by the splash made 
there must be much water hereabouts. You 
are surprised to see the men with candles. 
You thought they were not allowed to use 
anything but the Davy lamp. In this part of 
the pit, which is close to the shaft, and which 
consequently has plenty of fresh air, open 
lights are not forbidden; farther on we shall 
be in a sort of “darkness visible.” But to 
the habitués this underground city has no un- 
familiar or unexplored spots; the numerous 
streets and bye-roads are all well-known, in- 
deed, a plan of the mine, with all its intricate 
turns and passages, is always hung in the 
colliery counting-house. 

This recess is where the hewers offer them- 
selves and their lamps for daily inspection by 
the deputy, who, I told you before, has to pre- 
pare the hewers’ places, by supporting the 
roof with props of wood, removing props from 
old workings, changing the air currents, when 
necessary, and clearing away any sudden accu- 
mulation of gas, or fall of stone, that ight 
impede the work of the hewer. Every hewer 
has, as I have said, to go thus “in bye”’ to 
meet the deputy, who examines his lamp, and 
if it is safe, returns it locked to the owner, who 
then being informed that “she ”’ (the pit) is 
all right, proceeds onwards to his “ kyevel.”’ 

“Stop,” you say, “please to explain that 
extraordinary word.” The coal in some parts 
of the pit is softer, and more easily wrought 
than in others, and, to prevent quarrelling and 
partiality, the coal to be hewn is divided into 
lots, which are drawn once a quarter. This is 
called “Kyeveling,” and the place or lot as- 
signed to each man is called his kyevel. Now 
you understand, that having passed muster, 
the hewer proceeds on to his work, his picks 
in one hand and his lamp in the other. He 
travels thus a distance varying from one hun- 
dred to six hundred yards, the height of the 
roof in many instances often not exceeding 
four feet. To progress in this space his feet 
are kept wide apart, his body is bent at right 
angles with the hips, the head is held dewn, 
and the face turned forward. Arrived at his 
place he undresses, and begins a process 
which the miners call “ kirving,” but which we 
shall understand better if we use the word 
undermining. The hewer sits on a low stcol 
(four inches in height), and, grasping his pick 
with both bands, makes successive horizontal 
blows. To give the greatest effect to the 
stroke, his head is thrown back to one side, 
his left leg extended, and his right bent; the 
right elbow resting on the right thigh enables 
In 
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this dreadfully constrained posture the hewer 
works until he has undermined about a foot 
and a half, or sometimes several feet; then he 
moves slightly, and “nicks” the same dis- 
tance perpendicularly; when this is finished 
it leaves a projecting mass of coal, varying in 
size in proportion to the length of the “nick”’ 
and “kirve.” Into this projection (technically 
called a “ judd’’) a deep sloping hole is bored, 
which is filled with gunpowder and fired by a 
train, when the judd is shivered into large 
fragments and scattered over the floor. In 
this way much labour is saved, and a larger 
and more profitable coal is secured for the 
market. This coal is called “roundy.” The 
hewer now fill his tubs, and so continues hew- 
ing and filling during his eight hours of work. 
No wonder it is said that a miner expends 
more bodily strength during his working-day 
than any other labourer. 

How many hands are employed in the pit ? 
The number, of course, is in proportion to the 
extent of the workings, but in a large pit about 
530 will be the average. They rank much in 
the following order :—Viewer, under-viewer, 
overman, back-overman, deputies, hewers, off- 
handed men, putters, drivers, and boys. The 
Viewer is supreme, as he ought to be, seeing 
that to him is entrusted the general direction 


. of the colliery, as to the scale and disposition 


of its workings, and to whatever requires a 
profound theoretical and practical knowledge 
of obtaining the coal economically and safely. 
The Under-viewer sees that his superior’s 
orders are carried into effect. Under him is 
the Overman, whose duties consist in visiting 
the workings every morning, receiving the 
reports from the deputies, making observa- 
tions on the air-currents, and general manage- 
ment of the pit. To him is sent in an account 
of all the work done in the pit. This takes 
place on the Wednesday before the pay, which 
is every alternate Friday afternoon. The 
Overman then “reckons with the men,” 7. e., he 
compares his account of their work with that 
The office of an Over- 
man is of the greatest importance, and none 
but men of tried experience, integrity, and 
sobriety, are appointed to fill it. The Back- 
Overman superintends the management of the 


| pit from the time the Overman leaves, until 
| the “loosing,” at 5 p.m. Deputies and Hewers 


[ have mentioned before. Putters are employed 
in putting the tubs on the trams or rolleys, to 
be taken to the shaft. Drivers, generally boys, 
are of course those who drive the horses. 
Trappers are the youngest class of boys, who 
are employed to close the doors; this duty is 
sometimes performed by very old men. On- 


setters are those who hook on the full tubs to 











| the crane, by which they are. swung on to the 
| cage, and so conveyed to bank, where the coal 


is received by the banksman, and then weighed, 
screened, and sorted for the market, as we 
shall see when we once more reach the upper 
world. 

But I perceive, by the dim light, the under- 
ground conveyance which is to transport us 
to the distant part of the mine, where the 
hewers are at work; I will step in first, as 
being less of a novice than yourself. There, 
now I am in position, let me help you to settle 
down. What do you say? It reminds you 
of one of the cages that we read of as used by 
the tyrants of old, in which the victim could 
neither sit, nor stand, nor lie. Never mind, you 
will soon shake down; look at our kind escort, 
how easily he adjusts himself as our vis-d-vis. 
You cannot do better than imitate his immo- 
bility, for, as soon as we start, that little mis- 
chievous-looking urchin, who is to be our 
charioteer, will make a point of jerking and 
shaking us for his own amusement. 

Do you see the pony? It looks strong, and 
in good condition, does it not? And yet it 
has not seen the light of day, nor grazed in a 
field, for more than twenty years! It can 
still do hard work, and I doubt not has already 
this morning brought several loads of coal 
from the workings to the bottom of the shaft. 
A short time since a pony was drawn up from 
a pit, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, where 
it had worked for thirty years! having only 
once, during all that time, been brought to 
bank. The poor thing was allowed, after this 
term of service, to “knock off” work for the 
remainder of his life. This is the first instance 
I remember to have met with of equine super- 
annuation. 

There was a jolt! NowI think we must be 
independent of future shocks, for we are shaken 
as low down in our carriage as_ possible. 
Another! I am sure, I beg your pardon, but 
the collision was unavoidable. What! you are 
afraid of the lowness of the roof? There is 
really no danger, we are “ warranted to fit” 
into this long fearful-looking channel, and 
though the jutting rocks overhead do look as 
if they would block the passage—they won't. 

Are you not surprised to find that you can 
see so well? The channel is lighted solely by 
those safety-lamps which you see suspended 
against the granite-looking wall. 

Oh! That jerk is only caused by a sudden 
turn. We have, you see, left the main passage, 
and shall soon be at our journey’s end. Now, 
indeed, we are in dreadfully close quarters! 
You might almost fancy that those ugly-look- 
ing projections would scrape off your ears; 
while, if you attempt to look at the roof, you 
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feel as if it would certainly come into collision 
with the tip of your nose. But the channel is 
not so narrow as it appears, for see, we have 
come upon a gang of hewers, who stand back 
to let us pass. 

As we dash past them, the horse’s feet 
splashing in the water, the iron wheels rattling 
along the dubious way, observe the grand effect 
of lightand shade! They stand in the gloomy 
cavity, their naked arms flashing in the light 
of the lamp overhead, while all the rest of the 
picture is dim and Rembrandt-like. 

What is that noise? an explosion? Yes, 
but not in the sense you mean; they are blast- 
ing the rock, as I explained to you they do, to 
produce the “roundy coal’’; the other kind, 
which is collected after the “nicking,” is called 
“ small.” 

Now we must leave our chariot, though it 
and its impish driver will await our return. 
(Did you notice that every time we were going 
to get a tremendous jolt the little rascal looked 
over his shoulder and grinned, anticipating 
with immense satisfaction the look of alarm 
and the smothered shriek which were sure to 
be observed when there was any very consider- 
able aggravation of the frightful shaking which 
we endured all the way ?) 

Splash, splash; you see it was well you 
overcame your reluctance to put on these nice 
wooden clogs, they quite raise us above the 
water, which would penetrate any ordinary 
chaussure. You had better cling to the rocks 
as you: follow our conductor, for a false step 
might cause you to take an extempore bath. 
Here we are at last! 

What! you are disappointed? Did you 
expect some grand sight to burst upon your 
view? The whole of the excavations which 
we have passed through, and which have so 
much excited your astonishment, have been 
effected by the same means, small portions at 
a time being worked. 

Let us draw near and observe the plan of 
operations, for depend upon it nothing is done 
at random. The miners, you see, work in 
detachments, each man taking about twelve 
feet of the side wall to excavate, leaving be- 
tween each such space a similar width of wall 
untouched, and as they proceed in their labours 
they cut out evenly-formed apartments, or 
galleries, all connected with each other, and 
divided by the rows of pillars which it has 
been necessary to leave standing for the sup- 
port of the roof. Sometimes wooden props 
are used, but these are not nearly so safe as 
the pillars of unhewn coal; and cases have 
occurred when a seam has been supported by 
these imported props (for vessels come into 
the Tyne laden with them), that the superin- 





cumbent pressure has forced down the roof, 
and the land on the surface, with houses upon 
it, has sunk. 

Look at the far end, where the seam of coal 
appears to rise! How those poor fellows 
are working! Why, there is one actually 
lying on his back, and hewing away with his 
pickaxe, while the dust rains down upon his 
eyes, mouth, nose, and must be nearly suffo- 
cating him; others, you may see, are bent 
nearly double, some on their sides, some stoop- 
ing; hardly one out of the whole group ina 
natural attitude for hard work. It is a pain- 
ful sight, we will turn our backs on it. 

But, before we go, you must examine the 
Davy-lamp. It consists, you see, of an oil- 
lamp, the flame of which is everywhere sur- 
rounded by wire-gauze; the apertures of this 
gauze are extremely minute, a square inch con- 
taining 625 openings.. Through apertures so 
small, flame will not pass, and the lamp may 
therefore be carried through the most explosive 
atmospheres without danger of accident. The 
“ principle of safety consists in the cooling 
power of the wire in regard to flame. If a 
piece of wire-gauze of the same fineness as the 
lamp, be held horizontally in the centre of an 
inflamed jet of carburetted hydrogen gas, it 
will cut off the upper half of the flame, while 


the lower half continues to burn; the gas - 


passes through the wire, and the upper half 
may still be inflamed again in the usual way, 
after having been so far cooled by the inter- 
cepting wire as to be extinguished. So, in 
the wire cage of the lamp, the gas flame con- 
tinues to burn, but it cannot make its escape 
through the wire in an inflamed state, so as to 
cause an explosion of the external atmosphere.” 
Therefore the Davy-lamp, in its original form, 
is esteemed perfectly safe; but the feebleness 
of the light which it affords, renders it unac- 
ceptable to the miners generally, and many 
explosions have occurred in consequence of the 
reckless opening of the “ Davy”; for some 
men are so heedless, and I may add, so selfish, 
that, for the sake of a little more light, or the 
avoidance of a slight amount of trouble, they 
will use an open light, though to do so may 
involve the loss of hundreds of lives, as well as 
of their own. Therefore, as we have seen, in 
most of the Newcastle mines, which generate 
gases more rapidly than any others in England, 
and which consequently are more liable to ex- 
plosions than those of other colliery districts, 
it is the custom to deliver a locked Davy to the 
pitmen, who are expected to return it before 
they leave the pit. Many improvements on 
the Davy-lamp have been at different times 
introduced, with more or less success, and it 
is confidently believed by scientific men, that 
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in the end a “ perfect lamp’ will be produced. 
In the meantime you have seen what can be 
done by the help of this one, and will wonder, I 





dare say, as I do, what more they can want than | 


pits ? I suppose so. An Act of Parliament 
was passed soon after the lamentable accident 
at Hartley, forbidding any pit to be sunk in 
future without two shafts, and ordaining that 


absolute safety, combined with sufficient light.| before the expiration of two years from the 


You are surprised at the delightful current | 
of air which is kept up. It certainly is won- 
derful, that, at this immense distance from the 
shaft, air can be made to circulate so refresh- 
ingly. You would hardly imagine that the 
thermometer here is above 70 degrees, yet such 
is the fact. In deeper mines it is sometimes 


much higher, in fact I have heard of its reach- | 


ing 90 degrees. 
next seam, we should find it several degrees 
warmer than this. 

What do you say? Your eagerness to wit- 
ness any further operations has considerably 
diminished. 
way you have come, and the depth you are at 
below the earth, a sense of oppression comes 
over you. I can understand the feeling well. 
The whole weight of the world seems to lie 
upon you, and to be about to crush you. It is 
perfectly natural to feel consternation when 
surrounded by such novel and untried dangers. 
Of course the miner feels none of the sensa- 


tions which a stranger experiences, and no) 
doubt to them our fears are absurd, but then | 


with only one shaft must have a second sunk, 


If we were to go down to the | 


Contemplating the length of| 


date of the Act all the mines then working 


or be fined in some heavy sum. The very 


| next year an accident at Burradon proved the 


wisdom of the Act. The pit was working as 
usual, the engine being in motion, and in the 
act of drawing to bank one iron cage contain- 
ing four tubs of coal, and lowering another 
empty one, when, owing to a balance-weight 
giving way, the ropes broke, and both cages 
fell to the. bottom of the shaft. The engine, 
on being released from its load, was set in 
motion with increased velocity, and one of the 
wire ropes was drawn upwards with such vio- 
lence as to cause injuries to the machinery on 
the bank, which prevented immediate resump- 
tion of operations. Thus you see the shaft 
end was blocked up by the heap of broken 
tubs and cages. There were at this time some 
200 men and boys in the workings, who soon 
became acquainted with the nature of the acci- 
dent, and flocked to the bottom of the shaft. 
There they soon became convinced that the 
hope of reaching daylight was very distant. 


| 


| 

















every one is more or less absurd in new cir- | If they remained in the pit with the ventila- 
cumstances, with the conditions and security | tion interrupted (as you will now understand 
of which he is unacquainted. But we need /| it must have been), they ran the risk of being 
not be ashamed of our cowardice, for it is re- | | poisoned by the noxious vapours, which would 
lated tkat a sea-captain, a valiant man, who|soon begin to collect; so they resolved to 
had cut his way through many a line-of-battle | place themselves under the guidance of one 
ship, went down one of these mines, to see the} or two who knew the workings thoroughly, 
lions, as we are doing, and was so seized with | and who undertook to guide them to the shaft 
terror at being in the pit while the blasting} of Seghill colliery, which served also as a 
was going on, that he was obliged to be drawn | second shaft for their own pit, though at a dis- 
up to bank. He thought that the awful day, | tance of fully three miles. The story of their 
“the rocks shall fall,” had already | escape is soon told. Though constantly exposed 
arrived. |to danger, from disturbing stoppings, &c., they 

But come, we must yet go a little farther, | steadily made their way from the spot where 
and examine for ourselves the “miracles of the|they knew certain death awaited them, and, 
mine.” If you are a geologist, you will indeed | after wonderful perseverance, had got through 
be delighted to gaze unmolested at the forma-| half the distance between Burradon and their 
tion of millions of years, for here you are in | destination, when they were met by the 
the very midst of sandstone, shale, limestone,| viewer of Seghill with a party. Their way 
and ironstone, as well as the coal itself. You! thenceforward was rid of the most serious 
can lay your hands on these unhewn rocks, | obstacles, and they reached Seghill, and were 


when 





and feel that you are face to face with the ele- 
mentary facts of geology. 
What is your enthusiastic reply ? All other 


taken to bank without one of the number hay- 
|ing sustained an injury. 


| You say, I have so often referred to the sad 


feelings are lost in that of suffocation. Well, |accident at Hartley that you would like to 
then, let us return to our carriage, for, of course, | hear the account. I will do my best to satisfy 
in your present state of mind, you will decline | your curiosity, but you must please bear in } 
to make your exit by the second shaft, to reach | mind that the calamity occurred more than 
which we should have to walk upwards of two! six years ago, therefore many of the details 
miles. have escaped my memory; but the impression 
What, you ask, are there two shafts to all | at the time was so deep that I can with a 
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small effort recall the outline of the sad his- 
tory. On Friday, 17th January, 1862, the 
whole neighbourhood was alarmed by reports 
of a serious accident having occurréd in the 
new Hartley pit. Numbers flocked to the 
spot, and there ascertained that the report was 
only too true. The 230 men and boys who had 
been at work since one o’clock in the morning 
were just being brought to bank (as we have 
seen done this morning), to be replaced by the 
backshift men. Sixteen had been safely wound 
up, and the cage was being drawn up a third 
time, with eight men in it, when, without an 
instant’s warning, the huge cast-iron bar which 
is always in motion over the mouth of the 
shaft, snapped asunder, and a portion, weigh- 
ing about twenty tons, fell thundering down 
the shaft, smashing the brattice and carrying 
it down, together with all the brick-work, 
heavy beams, and stones, which formed the 
wall of the shaft. The ascending iron cage 
was dashed to atoms, two of the men in it 
killed on the spot, and the other six carried 
down with the debris, and lodged in different 
parts of the ruins. At this juncture occurred 
a noble act of heroism. Three of the six men 
were carried considerably further down the 
pit than the others, and were so sadly hurt by 
the accompanying rubbish that it was evident 
they could not long survive. One of those 
above, named Thomas Watson, perceiving 
their sad state, and being much affected by 
their shrieks and groans, boldly seized the 
fragment of chain which remained suspended 
from the top (after the cage had been carried 
away), and swung himself over the chasm. 
He contrived, by using hands and feet, to 
lower himself to a level with his suffering 
fellows, and there he remained, endeavouring 
to cheer them by words of comfort, praying 
with them and for them, exhorting them to 
patience and submission, and soothing their 
sufferings in the tenderest manner, until death 
put a period to their agonies. It is satisfac- 
tory to relate that this noble fellow was, with 
the other two, rescued from his perilous posi- 
tion, though not for several hours, and not till 
they were much exhausted from want of food. 
But of the other 215 not one escaped to tell 
the tale of their sufferings, their hopes and 
fears, and finally of their despair of human 
help, and how resignedly and bravely most of 
them met their fate. 

Of course every effort was made to save 
them; the men worked in gangs without in- 
termission, and for the first four-and-twenty 
hours there appeared hope of their efforts 
being crowned with success. But as the time 
wore on, and the second and third day dawned, 
and still the eager workers had not penetrated 








through the heaps of rubbish which blocked | 


the shaft, hope grew fainter and fainter, and 
after the middle of the third day it began to 
be feared that even if the entombed men 


escaped suffocation they would die of hunger; | 


for you remember they had been eight hours 
in the pit when the accident occurred; they 
would therefore naturally have exhausted their 


stock of provisions, which is never large. | 
True, in the upper, or yard seam, there was | 


known to be a pony, which it was supposed 


they would kill, and some of the men asserted | 


that there was a considerable quantity of 
beans in the same locality, and these facts for 


a time sustained hope. Up to Sunday after- | 
noon (the third day) the workers had been | 


cheered by perceiving sounds from the subter- 
ranean prison ; they could distinctly make out 
shouts, and could also detect the noise of picks 
at work; so that the poor fellows were evi- 
dently endeavouring to assist in their own 
liberation. But after Sunday not a sound 


was heard. The work of excavation was, how- | 


ever, carried on with the greatest vigour until 


Wednesday night, when the workers reached , 


the end of the furnace-hole used for ventilating 


the yard seam. If you will just step under | 
this lamp, and glance at the plan of Hartley | 
pit, you will, I think, understand the narrative | 
more easily. You can well imagine that the | 
fearful noise of stones, bricks, beams of wood | 
and iron falling would soon be heard at the | 
bottom of the shaft. The men were all work- | 


ing in the low seam, and would soon perceive 
by the rush of water that the pump had ceased 


to act (you remember I told you this pit dis- | 


charged 1,200 gallons per minute). They 
would then leave the low seam, which would 


become unsafe, and would proceed up the in- | 


clined plane, ascending the ladder at the end 
of the passage, which would conduct them into 


the yard seam. Here they would for a time be | 


safe, as, not having been worked for some time, 
it would be comparatively free from gases, and 
also safe fromthe encroachmentsof water. Here, 
then, every one felt sure the entombed miners 
would take their stand, and await the result of 


their comrades’ efforts on their behalf; and to | 


clear the entrance to this seam all the energiesof 
the excavators had been from the first directed. 

It was thought, however, that when the 
opening into the furnace hole had been reached, 
that food might be conveyed through that 
aperture. One of the excavators accordingly 
forced himself through the accumulated rub- 
bish which still partially blocked the mouth; 
he was speedily followed by a second; they had 
not advanced many feet when they stumbled 
over the bodies of two men; they only pressed 
more eagerly forward ;—the dead were beyond 
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| the dead to bank, where they were identified 


help—surely they would find some living 
farther in the seam; the door at the end of 
the furnace hole at first resists their efforts, 
but their united strength prevails, and they 
force it open. A ghastly sight presents itself 
—the ground covered with dead,—no sign of 
any one having escaped. But the explorers 
themselves begin now to feel the effects of the 
noxious gas, and hasten back through the 
thickly-strewn dead to the shaft, up which 
they are drawn in a very exhausted state. 

When they were sufficiently recovered to 
communicate the sad news, the scene at the 
mouth of the shatt became most harrowing. 
Hundreds of frantic women were seen running 
hither and thither, shrieks and lamentations 
were heard on all sides; and worst of all the 
hoping against hope. “Ye didna see maw 
Willie, ye canna say he’s amang the deed.” 
“Whar’s maw mon? I’se maun hae maw 
mon, an’ maw three laddies, dinna say I hae 
lost a’ maw bonnie bairns, ah! hinny, ye'll 
save ane till his puir auld mither,” and such 
like heart-rending exclamations were heard on 
all sides. 

Meantime fresh relays of men were lowered, 
and the sad truth was confirmed. 

Then began the terrible task of bringing 


by their relatives, placed in rough extempore 
coffins, and carried to their respective homes 
in the village. It was a sad sight. All the 
blinds down, not a house without its dead; in 
some, three or four coffins side by side. The 
men had all a singularly peaceful appearance, 
as if their common death had been an easy 
one. In many instances members of families 
had been found grouped together, as if they 
had clung fondly to each other when about to 
meet their last great enemy. 

Some interesting records of prayer-meetings 
being held were found on one of the men, and 
many scraps of paper on others containing 
affectionate addresses to surviving friends, with 
assurances of their perfect submission to their 
fate. I believe some twenty or thirty were 
never found, but the rest were all buried the 
following Sunday in LEarsdon churchyard, 
thousands from the neighbouring towns 
attending. 

You remember, I have no doubt, the noble 
subscriptions which were gathered from all 
parts of the kingdom for the survivors. Her 
Majesty the Queen headed the list, but she 
not only sent them money, she did what her 
womanly heart taught her would be more 
prized than all beside; she laid aside her high 
estate and addressed them as suffering sisters, 
she offered the sympathy of a newly bereaved 





widow to other mourning widows. It was a | 





grand and noble act, sending that famous 
letter. Have you seen Emerson’s picture of 
“Reading the Queen’s Letter”? It is a 
pretty pathetic painting, and besides, its par- 
ticular story gives a good general idea of the 
interior of a miner’s cottage. 

It is satisfactory to remember that the sub- 
scriptions to the “Hartley Fund” were so 
liberal, that all the widows and orphans were 
comfortably provided for. 

But see, our kind guide has summoned our 
young coachman. Once more we ascend our 
strange-looking carriage, and are borne through 
the semi-darkness to the foot of the shaft. 
One feels more able to draw a long breath 
here, where there is more space overhead. 
Jump into the cage,—see how expert you have 
become already! Now we ascend, the chains 
creaking as before, and the water dropping 
upon us with subterranean freedom, but we 
dread no longer the immediate breaking of 
the chains, we are no longer afraid of an inun- 
dation, we have become familiar with the 
terrors of the mine, and are now quiet and 
self-possessed; notwithstanding, we are not 
sorry to feel ourselves once more in the upper 
air. We spring out of the cage, and speedily 
divest ourselves of our thick, outer garments, 
which, impervious to water as they appear, 
are still very damp. MHaving re-inserted our 
feet into boots common to dwellers upon the 
earth, we will give a last look round and ob- 
serve what is done with the coal after it is 
brought to bank. Observe that platform, 
sloping from the raised bank on which we 
stand down to the ground. At intervals, you 
see, grates are inserted, perhaps twelve or 
fifteen feet long and about four feet wide, hav- 
ing the spaces between the bars greater or 
less according to the size of coal required to 
pass through. On each side of these grates 
boards are placed to confine the coals in their 
course, and they are likewise boarded under- 
neath in such a manner as to form the surface 
of spouts, by means of which the dust and 
small coal which pass through the bars fall 
into waggons placed for that purpose. There 
are two waggons at the end of each grating; 
the first receives the dust, and the outside 
one the screened coal. All the large coal for 
the London market is so carefully sifted, that 
on leaving the pit it is perfectly free from 
dust and other small particles. The breakage 
which occurs in its transit to the consumer 
cannot be avoided. The waggons are placed 
on rails, which are laid in communication with 
tho river Tyne, and there may be seen the 
terminations of all the railways in connection 
with pits. They consist of platforms over- 
hanging the river, and adapted for shooting 
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the coal from the waggons directly into the 
hold of the vessels lying ready to receive it. 
This, in the vernacular, is called a “ staith.’’ 
You will. not haye time to go as far as the 
Tyne to-day; but here is a sketch which will 
enable you to understand. what I have been 
trying to explain; 

And now, dear, patient, and adventurous 
reader, I bid, you farewell, trusting that the 





time, which to me has been so pleasantly 
passed in your company, has not proved to 
you immeasurably dull and tedious, but that 
while now you enjoy the warmth and cheer- 
fulness of a blazing fire, you will think kindly 
of your author, and without regret of the 
time you spent with her in a Northern Pit 
Village. 





FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


“Tn carrying on the excavations near the Herculanean gate of Pompeii, the skeleton of a soldier, in full 
armour, was discovered, Forgotten, in the terror and eonfusion that reigned during the destruction of the 
city, the sentinel had received no order to quit his post, and while all sought their safety in flight, he remained 
faithful to his duty, notwithstanding the certain doom which awaited him.” 


Ax! Faithful unto Death ! 
All honour, noble heart, 
Be thine, who in such dire distress 
Could’st act so brave a part :— 
Crowns such as Martyrs wear, 
Palms such as Conquerors wield, 
Ay! fame immortal thou hast won 
From Duty’s battle-field! 


Stern, and unmoved, and firm, 
While danger rages round, 
Deaf to the wails of woe, which rise 
One deep heart-thrilling sound :-— 
With brow unearthly calm, 
And fix’d eye strangely bright, 
With quivering breath, that yet scarce moves 
The closed lips deadly white. 


The shield before thy breast, 
The sword held in thine hand, 
With form erect, and bold and strong 
To make thy last, best stand ; 
What though the lava’s streams 
Roll round and scorch thy feet, 
They were not made to quit their post, 
More ready Death to meet! 














Keep to thy work, brave heart! 
True soldier to the last, 
A few more struggles—Death with Life, 
The strife will soon be past,— 
Oh, if in heathen breasts 
Such dauntless might could reign, 
Such power of will, such high resolve, 
Such grand contempt of pain, 


Surely our Christian hearts 
With how much nobler hope! 
Should still, unflinching, undismayed, 
With fiercest terrors cope! 
Painter, thou hast well done, 
Thus, thus to use thy skill, 
Speaking to us how we should stand 
True to our Duty still. 


I would all fainting hearts, 
All dreamy, listless eyes. 
Could read the lesson pictured here 
Of that which never dies. 
Courage undimmed, untired, 
Has earned this martyr’s wreath. 
Oh, Christian Sentinels, be firm, 
Be “Faithful unto Death.” 
M. E. SHIPLEY. 
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GENESIS AND THE GEOLOGISTS. 


BY J. G. CUMMING, M.A., F.G.S. 


IN TWO PAPERS.—SECOND PAPER. 


le. It represents a portion of a low sea 
able memoir, “Scripture and Science not at | cliff, a section made by the action of the sea 


| Variance,’ page 27, has well observed that|on a mound not rising more than twenty-five 























“with rare exceptions the vast antiquity as feet above high water. At the summit of the 
well as the motion of the earth has become | mound are the ruins of a low castellated build- 
the universal creed.” There is, however, good | ing, resting upon a platform artificially con- 
ground for belief that among the clergy and | structed. Beneath this we have a few feet of 
laity of the present day this creed is not as | gravel and sand, and beneath this gravel and 
universal as he has presumed it to be, and/sand a confused mass of boulders and clay, 
that there is still need to lay before the public | mixed with small pebbles. The base of this 
the reasonings by which geologists support | mass of boulders and clay is not seen here, 
the conclusions at which they have arrived as | being hid by debris and sea sand, the actual 
to the enormous period of time during which | base of this mass being about eight feet below 
the earth has existed. high-water mark; but at a short distance 
hence it is seen to rest upon solid 
beds of hard dark-blue limestone 
belonging to the lower portion of 
the formation known to geologists 
as the mountain limestone or car- 
boniferous limestone of England. 
Now, to an ordinary spectator, 
there will appear nothing very 
remarkable here, nothing to carry 
back the mind through any very 
lengthened period. Perhaps he 
would regard it as nothing more 
than an ordinary sea-beach thrown 
up by the action of some high 
tides. And yet when the geologist 
begins to investigate the pheno- 
mena presented to his view in 
this short space, in a mound which 
in height is little more than 
The evidences of this great antiquity pre-| twenty feet of that radius of the earth which 
sent themselves to those who choose to in-|we know to be nearly 4,000 miles in length, he 
vestigate them at almost every locality on the|sees that we have here records, not of cen- 
earth’s surface; but in order to bring before | turies only, but of thousands of years. 
the non-geological reader the soundness of the} Our first inquiry is as to the age of the 
reasonings on which geologists base their con-| building, the ruins of which we see crowning 
clusions, a few pages may well be occupied by|the mount. Well, it is hardly more than 200 
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a description of the phenomena presented at 
two spots in a landscape which was almost 
daily before the eyes of the writer of this 
paper for nearly fourteen years. The land- 
scape includes, within a short distance of each 
other, the two views represented by the ac- 
companying wood cuts. These are Hango 
Hill, at the head of Castletown Bay in the 
south of the Isle of Man, and the Natural 
Arch at Langness, on the eastern shore of 


that bay. 


years old, for it was erected by James, the 
famous Seventh Earl of Derby (who, for his 
loyalty, was executed at Bolton), in or about 
the year 1645, as a defence to the Head of 
Castletown Bay. This Block House (as it 
is called by Chaloner) was subsequently used 
as a place of execution, and on this spot 
William Christian, or Illiam Dhone (who is 
mentioned in Sir Walter Scott's “ Peveril of 
the Peak”), was shot to death on January 
2nd, 1663. From the Great Earl the spct 


| 





The former view may be generally described | was named Mount Strange, though it is bet- 
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ter known under its more ancient Norse name 
of Hango Hill. 

And this brings us to a second stage in 
our downward inquiry. For wnderneath the 
foundations of this block house, as from time 
to time the.cliff tumbles down, are discovered 
human remains. In fact the upper portion 
of the mound appears to have been an ancient 
tumulus, either of the heathen Northmen on 
their first invasion of the Isle of Man, or of 
the still more ancient aboriginal inhabitants 
of the island. There are many similar tumuli 
scattered over the island, and more particularly 
on the shores of it. 

Let us take it, however, as having been 
constructed by the more recent of the two 
races, and we get back nearly a thousand 
years; for after the tenth century the Norse- 
men in Man were Christianized, buried as 
Christians, and erected over their graves the 
Runic monuments of which we have so many 
interesting examples in the Isle of Man. 

And now we-have arrived at the stratum of 
gravel and sand, what can we learn of its 
history? Though here but of small extent, a 
few feet only in thickness, yet we find it to be 
part of a terrace, stretching far inland and 
running up into the valleys, and in the north 
of the island covering the greater part of 
nearly forty square miles. In hollows formed 
in this terrace, and once occupied by lakes 
and ponds, now drained, are found the re- 
mains of the Megaceros Hibernicus, or extinct 
gigantic Irish elk, the first perfect specimen 
of which was found near Ballaugh, in the 
north of the Isle of Man, but of which we 
meet with abundant examples in Ireland, Eng- 
land, and the continent of Burope. 

There are no human records of the existence 
of this animal; but granted that it may have 
existed along with primeval man upon earth, 
the question still arises how did it find its 
way into the British Isles, more particularly 
into Ireland and the Isle of Man. With its 
heavy encumbrance of massive horns, which 
sank it into the mire of those lakes in which 
we now find its remains, did it swim across 
many miles of seaP There are few who would 
be prepared to assume this. Did it walk 
across upon ice? There are few who will 
venture to pin their faith even to this supposi- 
tion. Are we prepared to assert that a sepa- 
rate creation of a pair of these animals: took 
place in each of the islands where we now find 
their remains? The answer is,—We have no 
right to call fora miracle to solve our diffi- 
culties in natural history when they may be 
solved by known causes. Let us see whether 
there be not some other means of accounting 
for the presence of the now extinct animal in 











the various islands which belong to Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

It is important to notice that fragments of 
this gravel terrace, over which, in the Isle of 
Man, the Cervus Megaceros roamed, are to be 
found on the coasts of the surrounding islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland. And there is 
every evidence we could desire to prove that 
these terraces were continuous, that they are 
parts of a great plain once uniting these 
islands. Across this plain the animal found 
its way, and when the plain was broken up by 
the incursions of the sea the animal became ° 
isolated, and ultimately perished by natura) 
causes, or, if we choose to say so, by the hand 
of man. 

This plain of gravel and sand, over which 
the Megaceros roamed and found its way into 
the localities where its remains are now dis- 
covered, contains in it marine remains. It 
was therefore an upheaved sea-bed, the ancient 
bed of the Irish Sea, when the sea was at a 
higher level relatively with the land than it is 
now. On the very surface of this upheaved 
sea-bed we have got beyond any human re- 
cords, and we have not yet entered upon the 
question of the time required for its forma- 
tion at the first, or of its partial destruction 
subsequent to its upheaval. 

It must have taken a lengthened period for 
the depositing on the more ancient sea-bottom 
the gravel and sand of which it is composed 
from the degradation of the surrounding 
shores. An area of sea-bottom of many hun- 
dred square miles could not have been covered 
very rapidly by the mere waste of the land 
surrounding it. But reduce the period re- 
quisite for its formation to the lowest possible 
limit, what have we to say of the time required 
for its subsequent destruction and removal 
after it was upheaved and became dry land. 

It is most safe to conclude that similar 
natural agencies have been at work in ages 
past which we see in existence in the present. 
It is very clear that the destruction of this 
gravel terrace (a plain) has been brought 
about by the action of the sea quietly eating 
back its way upon the land. In order to mea- 
sure its progress let us again turn our atten- 
tion to Hango Hill. 

We will begin even from the present time; for 
it is by noting the action of the sea upon this 
terrace in our own days that we can attempt a’ 
rough estimate of the time required for the 
removal of the materials of which it was made 
up throughout the wide area now occupied by 
the Irish Sea. At the time when the Block 
House was erected by the seventh Earl of 
Derby the sea cliff was at a distance of some 
thirty or forty feet from the building. Let us, 
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however, reckon the work of destruction to 
have been sixty feet in the last 200 years (and 
the old maps of the island and the situation of 
Castletown Harbour forbid us to allow much 
more), this gives us one yard in ten years, and 
this calculation agrees very closely with the 
actually observed destruction of the cliff within 
the last twenty-five years. 

Now, the depth of Castletown Bay, that is, 
the distance from Hango Hill to a line drawn 
across the mouth of the bay from Langness 
Point (the eastern horn) to Scarlet Stack (the 
western) is cne mile and a half, or 2,640 yards. 
The whole of this bay was at one time filled 
up with the gravel of which we have made 
mention and its underlying mass of boulders 
and clay (for we have fragments of the terrace 
all round the bay), and at one time the sea 
cliff extended across the mouth of the bay 
from Langness to Scarlet. At the present 
rate of destruction it would therefore take 
26,400 years for the excavation of Castletown 
Bay and the removal of the materials under- 
lying the gravel terrace. 

Withont doubt, when the sea cliff was more 
exposed, its destruction would be more rapid ; 
but even when we have halved and quartered 
the time, there are years enough remaining to 
make us start at the conclusion to which we 
have arrived. 

But we have by no means done with the 
question as to the time consumed in the de- 
struction of the gravel terrace. It has been 
observed already that this gravel, with the 
boulders and clay underneath, occupied the 
whole of the area of the Irish Sea, and united 
the British Isles by an extensive plain; and 
the cliff, which has been mentioned as extend- 
ing across the mouth of Castletown Bay, 
would on the same considerations be found to 
have extended ages long before across the 
mouth of what is now St. George’s Channel. 
Now bid old ocean do its work, and then try 
and calculate the centuries in which it would 
be occupied in making its cuttings and re- 
moving the excavated materials all the way 
between St. David’s Head and the Head of 
Castletown Bay. 

These gravels of which we have made men- 
tion, and the whole mass of boulders and clay 
underneath, belong to the very latest geo- 
logical period, and not many years ago they 
were looked upon as a mere surface covering, 
the result of diluvial action, and not to be 
reckoned in an account of the strata of the 
earth. Their importance has only very re- 
cently been allowed, and they take their place 
in a formation to which it has been found 
necessary to give the name quatenary. — And 
if we begin to inquire further into the history 





of this deposit of boulders and clay, which with 
the superincumbent gravels and sand once 
covered so large an area, we are at once 
struck with the number of years through 
which that history ranges. At the very first 
we perceive that it is made up of the debris 
of still older formations, by the wasting away 
of more ancient shores, by the breaking up of 
hard rocks forming ancient sea cliffs, and by 
the rolling about of these fragments, till they 
were rounded into boulders or ground down 
to sand and mud. If we examine the mass of 
boulders and clay at Hango Hill, we ‘shall 
perceive that the boulders are chiefly of car- 
boniferous limestone, some of them of con- 
siderable size, not much rounded, but grooved 
and scratched on their opposite faces; along 
with them we have a few smaller rounded 
boulders, evidently brought from some dis- 
tance, as they belong to rocks not known in 
the Isle of Man. The formation is in fact 
perfectly similar to the deposits which are 
now being spread out upon the bottom of the 
seas and along the shores in the far north of 
Europe, Asia, and America, where glaciers 
bring down from the mountains their load of 
rocks into the sea, and where they are carried 
off from the shores by icebergs and ice-floes. 
Now it has been distinctly shewn by gco- 
logical writers of the highest repute, from most 
palpable evidence, that during the formation 
of this boulder-clay deposit the Isle of Man 
and the surrounding coasts sank down into 
the sea, the sinking being in some instances 
to such an extent that spots which are now 
elevated at least 1,600 feet above the sea level, 
at one time actually formed the sea shore. 
Thus we find on the sides of some of our 
higher mountains beds of gravel containing 
marine shells, differing in a very slight de- 
gree from those which are now found in the 
adjacent seas, the difference being that those 
on the mountain sides are rather more of an 
Arctic character. In short, at the time of the 
deposit of this boulder-clay the climate of the 
British Isles approximated more closely to 
that of Iceland or of Labrador than it does 
now. Since the deposit of these beds of 
gravel on the mountain sides, and the for- 
mation of the boulder-clay soils, we see that 
the land has risen again from the deep, 
whether quietly or suddenly there is as yet 
hardly sufficient evidence to determine. But 
make the rise as rapid as you please, what a 
lengthened period does this boulder formation 
present to our view. We all know the slow- 
ness of the movement of glaciers, from which 
we may form some idea of the long time re- 
quired for them to bring down blocks of stone 
from our highest mountains that they might 
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be transported on icebergs to more distant 
places or spread out on the floor of the nearer 
seas. The thickness of these deposits in the 
north of the Isle of Man is not less than 
300 feet. 

It has been mentioned that at Hango Hill 
the deposit of boulder and clay rests upon the 
carboniferous or mountain limestone; but are 
we therefore to imagine that it succeeded im- 
mediately, in point of time, to the deposit of 
dark blue mud, of which the limestone once 
consisted, though afterwards it was converted 
into hard rock? Far from it. We must look 
at the position of this boulder clay in other 
places, and we find it resting upon beds of 
almost all ages, from the carboniferous up to 
the later tertiary. Its deposition was, there- 
fore, not only posterior to the formation of the 




















NATURAL ARCH, LANGNESS. 


mountain limestone, but to the coal measures, 
and all the beds of the secondary and tertiary 
periods. Now these beds are many thousand 
feet in thickness, teeming with remains of 
animai and vegetable life of every kind and 
character, and indicating great changes in 
climate, and the disposition of the surface of 
the earth. How shall we attempt to measure 
the time taken up in the deposit at the bottom 
of seas, estuaries, and lakes of all these vary- 
ing strata. Look at the time which would be 
consumed in the growth of the vegetable mat- 
ter of which the seams of coal are composed, 
one of these seams being, in Staffordshire, 
30 feet in thickness. Count the number of 
the seams one above the other, measure the 





thickness of the shales and sandstones sepa- 
rating them, mark the presence of upright 
trees in these coal measures, indicating that 
the trees grew upon the spot where we now 
find them. Surely these beds were not formed 
in a day, or ayear, or a hundred, or a thousand 
years! and yet they tell us but a very small 
portion of the earth’s history between the de- 
posit of the boulder clay at Hango Hill and of 
the dark blue limestone underneath it. So 
much then for the first picture. 

What do we learn from the second, the view 
of the Natural Arch on Langness, on the 
eastern margin of Castletown Bay ? 

The lower portion of the archway, from the 
base to the spring of the arch, consists of con- 
torted and almost vertical beds of some very 
old rocks, of a claret colour, belonging to the 
lower portion of the Silurian system of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, of which we must look 
for the counterparts in North Wales and Cum- 
berland. Few traces of organic life have been 
discovered in them; there are here and there 
some markings, which look like the impres- 
sions of fucoids, or of the lower zoophytes. 
Their actual geological horizon can hardly be 
determined. We meet, however, with beds of 
volcanic ash alternating with these mud stones 
or clay schists, indicating that at the time of 
the deposit of these strata horizontally at the 
bottom of the primeval sea, volcanic eruptions 
were taking place at no great distance. 

The crown of the arch is composed of a hard 
mass of what has been termed the old red 
conglomerate, belonging to a series which has 
been generally known under the term Devo- 
nian, lying between the Silurian strata and the 
carboniferous limestone. In Scotland this old 
red conglomerate constitutes a great part of 
some of the most notable mountains. From 
its appearance we might almost call it a cor- 
solidated very ancient boulder-clay formaticn. 
It consists here of boulders of a very hard 
semi-crystaline rock, cemented together by 
what was once a red gritty paste, long ago 
converted into stone. 

On the very top of the archway we have a 
capping of the before-named terrace of gravel, 
and at a short distance from the arch the old 
red conglomerate is seen to sink under that 
very mountain limestone which lies below high- 
water mark at the base of Hango Hill. 

Let us see what idea of time is involved in 
the consideration of the formation of this arch- 
way. 

First of all, the now almost vertical strata 
of clay schist, forming its abutments and sup- 
port, were deposited horizontally, as we have 
said, at the bottom of the sea, as mud and 
sand formed by the degradation of still older 
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rocks, through the action of the sea on more | upon, and simply tells us that “In the begin- 
ancient coasts. As we cannot get to the bot-/ning God created the Heavens and the 
tom of these strata, we do not know their | earth”? 
thickness, but may observe that they constitute | We can measure our own age, and the age 
only the lower portion of that series of slates | of our most lasting works, by the grains of 
and flag-stones which make up the mountains | sand which pass through our hour-glasses, but 
of North Wales, and of the lake district in|to measure the age of those very sands we 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. They were|must apply cycles made up of the revolution 
deposited, as we said, horizontally at the bot- | of our sun itself, about the far off centre of the 
tom of the sea, hardened into rock, then ele-|sidereal system. The works and monuments 
vated, and twisted about, before the old red|of man may be meted out by his own finite 
conglomerate was deposited upon their tilted- | standards of time and space: by days, months, 
up edges. What a conviction of lengthened | years ; by inches, yards, and miles; but his 
time do such considerations force upon us! _| scales are all too small when he attempts to 
Take again the old red conglomerate itself. | apply them to the measurement of the works 
Was it formed in a few years ? Look at those | of Him from whom the Monad and the Arch- 
boulders of hard rock contained in it. They | angel are alike infinitely removed, and to whom 
were once mere sands of the ocean; they were | they are alike intimately known. 
consolidated, then crystalized by semi-fusion| Men of science have lifted the veil, and 
or some agency which is at present a secret; |seen a part of the mysteries of creation, and 
they were next upheaved, broken, and rolled |they desire to see more. Are they to be hin- 
about by the waves till they assumed their’) dered in their search into these Divine records 
present form; they were then piled one over | because some of their fellow-men cast against 
the other till they reached a thickness, in some |them the charge of infidelity, and impute to 
places, of many hundred feet; they were/them an intention to overthrow the authority 
cemented together, and again became a hard |of God’s word written? It is to be hoped 
rock; again this mass was upheaved, and/that those of the clergy who have not the 
formed the sea-cliff on the eastern shore of! time, taste, or opportunity for pursuing scien- 
Castletown Bay. Waves beat against this cliff| tific studies, will exercise a little more can- 
with no greater violence than now, where,|dour and Christian charity towards those of 
close at hand, they remove but one yard of | their brethren who, having time and inclina- 
boulder clay and sand in ten years, and yet in ition, are directing their energies towards en- 
this hard rock they have worn deep caves, and |deavouring to obtain a correct interpretation 
have pierced through it and formed the natural | of that record of His power, wisdom, and good- 
archway. Would all this work occupy only a| ness which the Almighty Maker of the universe 
few days or years? Give us sufficient time/has opened before their gaze, and to which 
and we can readily account for all the pheno-|He bids them apply that high intelligence 





mena we behold here; but limit us to a century with which He has gifted man above all the | 


or two, or even to a few thousand years, and | creatures of this lower world. “The works of 
we cannot readily account for them. And|the Lord are great, sought out of all them 
why should we be limited, when the oie ee have pleasure therein.” “In His hanis 
itself gives us an indefinite period to work | are the deep places of the earth.” 
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In January, 1863, the heat in Brisbane began| Moreton Bay is a large expanse of water, 


to be almost unbearable. The thermometer | dotted with islands. 1t would be nothing | 


generally stood at 90 degrees. The children | more than an open roadstead, scooped out of 
grew paler and paler, and the stoutest amongst | the land, were it not for Stradbrook Island, a 
us were beginning literally to melt away. | narrow strip of land about 20 miles in length, 
Change of air seemed absolutely necessary, | which stretches across the mouth of the bay, 
but the only available watering place was | this, except at one point, barring the entrance 
already overcrowded. Just at this extremity | of the sea, and forming an immense harbour. 
my uncle heard that the new Quarantine |The Australian colonies have received a great 
buildings on Stradbrook Island had just been |many good and bad gifts from the mother 
completed, and he easily obtained permission | country. Surplus population they are glad to 
to occupy them for a few weeks. | receive on their broad lands; manufactured 
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and adulterated goods in return for pure raw 
material. European vices they would gladly 
decline, but do not exactly see the way clear 
to that exclusion. Many diseases, however— 
small pox for instance—the various govern- 
ments have succeeded in excluding by means 
of the Quarantine grounds established at the 
entrance of every port. Beyond this, no ves- 
sel is allowed to pass until the health officer 
has ascertained that there is no infectious dis- 
order on board. Should there prove to be any 
cases of illness the ship is obliged to-anchor, 
all the passengers go on shore and occupy the 
Quarantine buildings for forty days, or such 
time as the medical board may deem proper 
for their disinfection. Anything more pro- 
voking cannot well be imagined than for a num- 
ber of healthy persons, after having arrived 
within sight of their destination, to be set 
down upon an uninhabited spot, and debarred 
from all intercourse with long - expectant 
friends, just because some fellow-passenger 
has caught the small-pox. . However, it is an 
ill wind that blows no one any good, and the 
result to ourselves of this regulation was that 
we were provided with very comfortable quar- 
ters for our holiday in the summer of 1863. 
On making inquiry, my uncle ascertained 
that the Quarantine buildings at Dunwich con- 
sisted of several wooden houses, furnished with 
bare tables, benches, and bedsteads, with straw 
mattresses. There was also a small cottage, 
where lived the man who had charge of the 
station, and an empty store-shed, in which was 
a telegraphic machine. The only provisions 
on the island were some bags of flour and a 
few sheep, which belonged to Government, and 
therefore must not be eaten. Great were 
the preparations that went on during the week 
previous to our departure. It was no small 
matter to provide and pack bedding and food 
for eleven persons, during a fortnight’s thorough 
isolation from shops. Then a steamer had to 
be chartered, as there was no communication 
between Dunwich and Brisbane, except when 
ships were in quarantine, and the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s final consent to our plan was obtained, on 
condition that, should an infected vessel sud- 
denlyarrive, we should immediately turn out, bag 
and baggage, to make room for the emigrants. 
Early on Wednesday morning we started 
from the Brisbane wharf in a great state of ex- 
citement, had a most delightful voyage down the 
river, and crossed the bar in safety. Some of 
the party began to draw very long faces while 
passing the sea-entrance to Moreton Bay, and, 
truth to say, though a good luncheon was pro- 
vided, but half of it was eaten. I enjoyed the 
passage extremely, and thought I had never 
seen anything, except Sydney Harbour, more 


beautiful than the bay. It was of such extent 
that the surrounding land looked scarcely more 
than a purple line against the horizon, the 
water was smooth enough to reflect the deep 
blueness of a tropical sky, and yet each wave- 
let was crested with foam. We passed island 
after island, some rugged and rocky, and others 
covered with trees, or resembling: snow-banks 
with their gleaming masses of white sand. 
The distance to be traversed was upwards of 
eighty miles, so it was sunset before we reached 
our destination. 

“We” in this case means not a king, or an 
author shy of the egotistic I, but a very 
merry party of young people, headed by my 
aunt and uncle. There were Agnes and sweet 
Tily, the two grown up girls; Fred, a jolly 
schoolboy of fifteen; Cissy and Minnie, of the 
respective ages of eleven and thirteen ; little 
Willie, and a baby of two years old, attended 
by the nurse, the only servant we had thought 
it picnic-like to bring on such an occasion. 

The first view of Dunwich was most invit- 
ing. The white buildings stood on the top of 
a hill, partly covered with trees, and partly 
with waving grass sloping down to the sands. 
Then on one side jutted out a rugged headland, 
beyond which we could discern another, but 
much longer, white beach; while on the other 
seemed to stretch miles and miles of forest 
edged with mangroves, or hybisci, which 
dropped their yellow flowers on the sea-shore. 

“ Oh, isn’t this a pretty place !’’ cried Minnie. 

** Very nice when you get to it,” growled the 
captain, who had been looking over the bul- 
warks, and noticing that the water grew 
greener and greener. “ Heave to, lads; the 
boat can’t go an inch further or she'll stick.” 

“ But how are we to get on shore?” asked 
Cissy; “you'll have to put down a boat,” 

“T don’t think there’s water to carry even 
that, and I’ve not got time to wait for the tide.” 

“Oh, we’re Crusoes, so you must make a raft 
please, and send us ashore on it. That will be 
just the proper thing,” said Minnie, delighted 
at the idea of an imitation of the shipwrecked 
mariner. 

But the skipper dashed down her hopes by 
replying, “ That kind of thing is all very well if 
you can't help it; but even then there was only 
one man, and not half a dozen Miss Robinson 
Crusoes and their baggage to get ashore. Be- 
sides, consider that I’ve got to be in Brisbane 
before mornin’, and the owners might a le-etle 
object to our breaking up the Diamantina to 
make a raft.” 

Here Minnie was called away by her 
mamma, and a counsel was held as to what 
could be done. Uncle had been warned that 





at low tide the water became too shallow to 
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carry a boat, but too deep to admit of walking 
to land dry-footed. He thought he should 
have managed to arrive at flood-time, but was 
evidently mistaken in his calculations. The 
steamer had to tow a vessel out to sea next 
morning, so she could not wait, and the only 
thing was to persuade the sailors to carry the 
ladies ashore. So the men took off their boots, 
and we all got into a boat, and were rowed as 
near the shore as possible, until there cume a 
scr—u—uge that told of a shallow bottom. 
Then Fred shouldered the baby and waded to 
the beach, while there was quite a competition 
for the lightest weights. One of us—I will 
not say which—being rather stout, was nearly 
left in the lurch altogether, till taken pity on 
by a sturdy tar. It was great fun, and created 
much laughter; but I must say that I came 
to the conclusion that any kind of steed was 
pleasanter than a human one. There were a 
good many holes and inequalities in the course, 
and the mischievous sailors made the most of 
them, and kept us in a continual state of 
fright by pretending to stumble and upset us 
into the water. I was not at all sorry to find 
myself standing once more on terra firma, 
while our bearers returned to bring the pro- 
visions, which had fortunately been made up 
into reasonable-sized parcels. 

We soon went up the hill to make an in- 
spection of our quarters. The largest house 
had a verandah round it, and was consequently 
fixed upon for dining-rooms and ladies, while 
Willie and Fred had a cottage to themselves. 
In our “grand hall” there was certainly plenty 
of space, a deal table large enough to accom- 
modate thirty or forty persons, and two long 
benches. The sole furniture of the bedrooms 
was a number of iron stretchers, covered with 
a thing that called itself a mattress, but was 
nothing but a few wisps of straw sewn up in 
ticking. However, we did not want to sleep 
in thirty beds, so we robbed the spare ones, 
and by means of piling one palliasse upon 
another, and adding our own sheets and blan- 
kets, managed to make ours look tolerably 
comfortable. Then we proceeded to unpack 
the provisions and stow them away, the boxes 
being wanted to serve as chairs and washing | 
stands, and by nine o’clock tea was ready. | 
The poor children, meanwhile, had in their 
hunger begun to doubt whether, after all, it 
was not pleasanter to have the meals pro- 
saically prepared by servants than to be obliged | 
to wait until the fire was lighted to boil the 
water, and the food produced out of innumer- 
able parcels. 

We were only too glad to retire to our rooms 
as soon as tea was finished, and meditated a 


| But the fates were not propitious. It was 
perfectly impossible to sleep without mosquito 
curtains, and we had brought them; but how 
to make use of them was another question. 
The bed had no canopy of any kind, and we 
could not lay the nets close on our faces, as 
the insects would then easily pierce their 
stings through the slight covering. What 
was to be done? Suddenly a bright thought 
struck us. Two brooms had been entrusted 
to our care, and by tying them with handker- 
chiefs to thé legs of the bed, a framework 
could be constructed on which to hang the 
curtains. It was a difficult piece of architec- 
ture, but we accomplished it at last, and had a 
good laugh at the absurd appearance of the 
hairy brush-ends supporting the white drapery. 

The next day our various shares of work 
were assigned to us. Agnes and Fred were 
to wash up cups and plates, Lily and I to be 
housemaids. Cissy and Minnie promised to 
run hither and thither; Willie to catch the 
goat we had brought with us, in readiness for 
Freddie to milk; the nurse had to do the 
rough work, and every one was to help aunt 
with the cooking. How new and amusing was 
the idea of doing our own work! Directly 
breakfast was over Agnes began to wash up 
the things, and got quite vexed because Fred 
would splash her face with water, soap the 
knives, and after she had dried a cup slyly 
slip it back into the basin to make her busi- 
ness endless. I had undertaken to sweep the 
rooms, and set to work gallantly. But I don’t 
know what possessed the broom. It must 
have forgotten its natural uses while standing 
wrong-end-up during the night, for it was 
utterly unmanageable. When I had seen it 
in the housemaid’s hands it had whisked about 
with quite a graceful lightness, and yet seemed 
to gather every speck of dirt in the most 
knowing way; but now it would do little else 
but pound its wooden body on the floor. Just 
as I was getting out of patience with the 
thing, nurse came in and said, “ Law, Miss, 
let me do that for you; you push it along so 
heavy like.” I was quite humiliated when 
she took ‘the broom, and in a most artistic 
manner quickly cleared the room; and I dis- 
covered for the first time that sweeping too 
requires an education. When my aunt heard 
the story she began to remark, “ You have had 
a lesson, my dear,” when Freddie set up a 
comic song to the tune of “ Scme folks,” the 


| purport of which was that morals ought never 


to grow in the holidays, especially at picnics. 
He was a saucy fellow, and very provoking 
too, bat the life of our party; and the mother 
not only pardoned, but secretly rejoiced at the 











very speedy journey into the Land of Nod. 


exuberant joyousness of her son. His was an | 
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impulsive, generous nature, capable of develop- 
ing much good. May the bright promise of 
the boy be fulfilled in the man, and undimmed 
by clouds of selfishness. 

Our work being finished, we went out to 
explore a little on the island. In Brisbane, it 
would have been almost impossible to leave 
the house at that time of day; but as on our 
strip of land there was always a breeze blowing 
over the cool waters of the bay or open sea, it 
was quite a different climate. The sun was 
certainly rather fierce, but then the appro- 
priateness of our costume made this quite 
bearable. Being out of reach of criticising 
eyes, our dress was more adapted to coolness 
than conventionality, and consisted of short, 
coloured-linen skirts, grass-cloth Garibaldis, 
enormous mushroom hats covered with white 


to Freddie, he was never guilty of a coat the 
whole time we were at Dunwich. 

Dear Lily and I avoided the glaring sea- 
beach, and took a path through the bush, 
wandering along amongst gum-trees and 
spurious breadfruits, beneath which was a thick 
undergrowth of fern and flowering shrub, and 
a number of bulbs resembling pink hyacinths. 
Presently we came upon what looked remark- 
ably like cucumber plants. Could it be that 
this was their native habitat ? Wondering and 
speculating, we walked on until an opening 
amongst the trees revealed a sort of bark 
village. There, in a cleared space, were from 
fifteen to twenty “‘ humpies,” namely, sleeping- 
places, about ten feet long by six broad, con- 
sisting of three sheets of bark placed like cards 
against one another. In front of each was a 
fire, at which one or two black women were 
standing, evidently engaged in cooking. A 
little apart from these, surrounded by a garden 
of cucumbers and sugar-cane, was a “ gunyah,” 
a somewhnt larger dwelling, composed of thickly 
interlaced branches, but still without any 
opening, except a hole for ingress and egress. 
Before this a tall, half-caste woman was busily 
employed in baking something in a camp-oven, 
while a baby was sitting on the ground with a 
live kangaroo-rat, tied by a long string to its 
wrist, as a plaything. Some of the savages 
came forward, pointing, jabbering, and seeming 
inclined to welcome the “ white fellows ;’’ but 
we, not considering a blacks’ camp quite the 
place for two unprotected young ladies, and 
not feeling sure of the savages’ disposition, 
beat a precipitate retreat. We had imagined 
that for a time we were to be “monarchs of 
all we surveyed ;” but having found our sove- 
reignty shared, and not knowing what other 
inhabitants might be on the island, thought it 
best to go at. once and consult Mr. Dunn (the 


superintendent) as to the safety of our expedi- 
tions alone. He told us that our friends 
were a quiet tribe of blacks, who employed 
themselves in drying fish for their own sus- 
tenance, and collecting crabs and oysters, boat- 
loads of which they conveyed to Cleveland, to 
be thence forwarded to Brisbane. This Cleve- 
land was a township about fifteen miles across 
the bay from Dunwich, and being on the main 
land, communicated with the city. Donald, a 
South-sea Islander, who had come to Australia 
as servant to a missionary, had married a half- 
caste, and established himself as chief of the 
tribe, being also paid by government to be 
boatman to the quarantine station. Mr. Dunn 
rather recommended us to make friends with 
this man, as he had charge of the large 
boat, and could command the services of the 
blacks to row us about. Accordingly, in the 
afternoon, Freddie went down to the camp, 
and brought Donald to be introduced, and 
deliver his protestations that he would “ go up, 
down, anywhere ladies like, and make lazy 
black fellow do same, and Mrs. Donald catch 
crab, and boil him, and no ask too big white 
money.” ‘This was very satisfactory; and we 
begged for a crab that very evening, and felt 
rather relieved at not having to depend entirely 
upon salt beef and the results of Fred’s sport. 
Altogether, the party was in a high state of 
glee, and began to wish to stay longer than a 
fortnight on the island. 

In the evening we went for another walk, 
and in the midst of the bush found an over- 
grown graveyard, and a sort of monument 
to a heroic doctor, who perished in the dis- 
charge of his duty while attending fifty-seven 
patients who had died of typhus fever. This 
was in the old days when Dunwich was first 
established as a quarantine station, and during 
its temporary disuse the graves had almost 
been forgotten. It did give one such a feeling 
of sadness to come upon this lonely record of 
exiles, who had left their homes -only to find a 
grave in the wild bush, and to read there the 
eulogy of the man, who, when all others had 
deserted their posts, stood firm till death. 

The moonlight night had been fixed upon as 
the pleasantest time for going on the beach. 
It was most romantic and delicious to sit by 
the splashing waves, away from all sound of 
man, and watch the shimmer of the moon and 
stars across the water, and the phosphorescent 
gleam on the crest of each wavelet. To 
make it complete, there was a comet in the 
sky,atwhich everybody was going into raptures. 
I fully appreciated the kindness of this heavenly 
body in appearing so opportunely, and adding 
so greatly to the poetry of our picnic, but I 
never could properly admire him. During my 
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childish years I had longed for the appearance 
of one of these “orbs with fiery tails,” and 
conjured great visions of splendour. But when 
the reality did appear, I was thoroughly dis- 
appointed, and thought the nucleus not half 
so bright as Venus, and the tail looked nothing 
more than a strip of nebulw, stolen when 
passing through the Milky Way. But perhaps 
it was that on this occasion I was not in a 
state of mind to appreciate anything. Oh the 
mosquitoes! They were bad enough in Bris- 
bane, but at Stradbrook Island they were of 
every size and description. I can’t imagine 
what they lived upon before we came; but, at 
all events, they seemed determined to make 
the most of their opportunities now. We were 
soon routed from the beach, as there the midges 
joined forces with the black mosquitoes, and 
inviting as the scene was, were glad to retire 
early to our rooms, in order to take refuge 
under the nets. Fortunately for us, our 
enemies reposed during the day, and held their 
revels at night, so it was possible sometimes 
to do a little reading or working, which other- 
wise would have been quite impracticable. 
Next day Donald offered to take us for a sail 
to the beautiful islands laying just in front of 
Dunwich, which we had been admiring from 
our verandah. One was in the shape of a 
horse-shoe, and had a beach a mile long, while 
the other consisted of two little islets separated 
from each other at high tide. They looked 
quite close, but were in reality two miles off, 
though we reached them only too quickly, for 
there was a stiff breeze, and the boat skimmed 
rapidly along, ‘Truly, sailing is the poetry of 
motion. There is all the indolent rhythmic flow 
of Tennyson’s verse,and, when one wave mounts 
higher than the rest, or the wind suddenly 
changes or rises—the pauses and revulsions 


| oe . . 
of feeling caused by the surging of sorrows or 


freshening of joy. Having hitherto only glided 
along the lake-like waters of Sydney harbour, 
I had never before felt its beauty so strongly 
as now, that the boat danced over the waves, 
or made gurgling music as it cut them through. 

But all delicious things must come to an 
end, and soon we were clambering over the 
oyster-covered rocks that defended Crescent 
Island, and getting boots and gloves very much 
spoilt in the process. There was not very 
much to be seen anywhere but on the beach, 
which was strewn with all varieties of sea- 
weed—scarlet, white, and green—suggesting 
endless beauties in the mermaid’s sea garden 
whence these fragments had been torn. So 
we fell to the very prosaic occupation of eating 
oysters, and while thus engaged found some 
natural curiosities. 

Then Donald suggested a visit to Bird 


Island, saying that there were “plenty shell,” 
which certainly was the case. On the sandy 
isthmus, that at low tide joined the islets, were 
quantities of molluscs of every variety. 

I am sorry that I cannot tell the 
names, but contented myself with observing 
their great beauty. One curious shell, about 
six inches long and cruciform, which Mr. Dunn 
called a hammar oyster, the children opened, 
but decided not to eat, as the creature within 
was too developed to be inviting. Onthe way 
home, aunt asked Donald if there was any 
place on the island fit for bathing. It was 
quite against all preconceived ideas to be at 
the side of the sea and yet not able to plunge 
into it, but the two objections were, that there 
were no bathing machines, but plenty of sharks 
to snap up the first comers. The chief, how- 
ever, told us that there was a little creek 
amongst the many grove trees, and he would 
send “ gin (black woman) to drive away greedy 
fish, while missies take dip.” Accordingly, that 
very evening we had a bathe in an arm of the 
sea, at the entrance of which a gin kept watch 
with her sharp black eyes. Whenever a shark 
tried to force a passage, she did what was 
analogous to taking the bull by the horns, and 
frightened away the creature by springing at 


before he was ready for such a black dainty. 
This succeeded very well as, like most mur- 
derers, the fish objects to a commotion, and 
prefers to snip off an arm or leg when it can 
be done quietly or unperceived. 

Hitherto the provisions brought from Bris- 
bane had held out, but on Saturday it became 
necessary to bake some bread, and aunt set 
about kneading and placing the dough to rise. 
Our dinner was to be composed of fish, pota- 
toes, and oysters, whole loads of which the 
blacks brought in return for a piece of ribbon 
or an ounce of tobacco. Indeed, we almost 
lived on shell-fish during the whole time at 
Dunwich, as enormous crabs abounded, and 
rocks, beaches, and trees were covered with 
oysters. Though this might be called fasting 
diet, the result was a degree of fatness that 
could not be consequent on the nourishment 
afforded by the occasional wild duck shot by 
Freddie. The cooking of the dinners was 
easily accomplished, as almost every Australian 
lady knows something of the culinary art, but 
bread is seldom made at home, so that was a 
greater difficulty. Somehow, though aunt’s 
batch was put into the oven and acquired a 
deceptive brownness on the outside, the in- 
terior obstinately remained in the condition of 
dough. It was utterly uneatable, so the only 
thing was to subsist until Monday upon scones 
fried in butter or dripping. During the next 
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week, one after another we tried our hands, 
though with no better success, until Agnes 
produced some loaves which really felt quite 
light. But when Freddie had made the first 
cut, all our hopes of having discovered the art 
of breadmaking were dashed to the ground by 
the saucy boy, who danced round the table 
flourishing a doughy slice on the end of a 
knife, and singing,— 


“ Who has not heard of home-made bread, 
That heavy compound of putty and lead ?” 


So it was agreed that the oven must be in 
fault, and therefore it was best to get Donald 
to make us some damper every day, “like me 
make for old master missionary,” and to be 
content with that delicious mixture of flour 
and water baked in the ashes. 

On Sunday we had at first intended to read 
the service in our own rooms, but the fascina- 
tion of the sea was too great, so Lily and I 
took our books down to the shore. Near the 
beach was a rock shaded by a great hybiscus, a 
tree with glossy leaves and a multitude of 
yellow, claret-centred flowers about the size 
and shape of a single virgin lily. There, with 
the waves murmuring organ music, beneath a 
groined canopy of branch and foliage, with 
gorgeous windows formed by views of the blue 
waters of the bay seen through leafy tracery, 
we read the word of God and the prayers of 
the Litany. Never have I felt more thoroughly 
in church, as the exquisite beauty of God’s 
works quickened every feeling of praise and 
prayer,—of praise that the earth should be 
made so lovely,—of prayer that man’s higher 


two to six inches, was very abundant, and we 
gathered a great number, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of proving whether the fish was really 
guilty of keeping a slave. I am afraid the 


found a live crab, which was evidently em- 
ployed to go out foraging. As the pinna stood 
deeply embedded, with only the edges of the 
valves above the mud, unless food would 
kindly walk into his mouth, a servant was 
absolutely necessary, and we must hope that 
the crab was willing to receive houseroom in 
return for active service. There was one large 
yellow shell, also, that gleamed in the sun 
from so long a distance that it led us into 
many dangers and mud-holes, and made our 
clothes in such a state, that aunt laid a decided 
veto upon all similar practical studies of con- 
chology. Intending to bribe the blacks to 
take the fish out of the shells, we put them all 
together in a basket in the bedroom. On our 
return in the evening we found they had dis- 
appeared, but on looking further, discovered 
that our specimens had escaped from prison, 
and were taking walks on the walls and floor. 
However, they where soon captured and put 
to death. 

In the afternoon I determined to have a 
little reading, and for this purpose went in 
search of a quiet seat. Stretching out over 
beyond the flats on the back part of the island, 
were long tongues of sand, sometimes quite 
thickly wooded. Wherever there is earth the 
mangrove will grow, and it does not at all 
mind being covered up with water, or having 
its trunk overgrown with oysters. Even in 











winged nature might be strengthened and 
drawn forth by the contemplation of the 


the centre of Moreton Bay, where there are a 
good many sandbanks, they will flourish in 


case was clear against it, for in every shell we | 

















Beautiful, which is but another name for the | solitude, and when sailing about by moonlight, 
good. Deeply is that Sunday graven in my | far away from land, we were sometimes sur- 
mind, for she who shared those hours—sweet | prised to find the boat almost entangled in 
Lily, whose pure nature was loving, and lovely | the branches of a tree, only a few leaves of 
as her face—has passed from the earthly into| which had appeared above the surface. At 
the fulness of heavenly bliss, and left us, not | the end of a long slip of sand, which, running 
sorrowing, but a little lonely. at right angles to the land, looked like a 

We had been asked to collect some live} beach that had become adventurous and had 
shells for our conchologist. Mr. Dunn inform-| gone out to sea, stood a solitary mangrove. 
ing us that the only way of doing this was to | This tree appeared a most desirable retreat, 
wade to the end of the flats, which at low tide|and armed with the “Idylls of the King,’ 
stretched a quarter of a mile from the long “Paracelsus and Easter Day,” I climbed into 
beach, we resolved “to go to sea in a pair of a fork of the trunk; Tennyson, Browning, and 
goloshes” early the next morning. The myself getting very much scratched in the | 
method of accomplishing this was to tuck up operation, as the lower part of the bark was | 
our dresses, and taking off our boots, substi- | covered with oysters, which are pleasanter to 














tute gutta-percha shoes, as a protection against | eat than to catch hold of. But when there it 
the sharp points of pinnw and the nippers of | was most delicious, the leaves rustled overhead, 
crabs. In this costume we spent a couple of | the branches swayed in the wind, while around 
hours by the edge of the sea, and filled our|the sea was splashing and murmuring. The 
baskets with all kinds of molluscs. The pinna, | intense feeling of solitude made poetry doubly 
pear-shaped and flat, and varying in size from | enjoyable, and as I traced the struggles of 
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Paracelsus through the mistaken worship of 
earthly knowledge and love, into the conscious- 
ness of the divine fulness that comprehends 
both, the metre of Browning, which had before 
seemed rugged, fell into unison with the surge 
of the great waves against a neighbouring 
rock. Then turning to Elaine, I read how 
the lily maid faded before the first breath 
of sorrow, and went floating, floating down 
the river, and the soft rhythm of Tenny- 
son murmured in harmony with the ripple of 
the wavelets on the sand, 

Soon I fell into a reverie, from which I was 
aroused by a voice, “ Hallo, you are up a tree! 
would you like to have some supper, or supply 
one for the sharks?” And there was Freddie 
on the distant beach, laughing heartily at my 
predicament, and for the first time I perceived 
that the tide had come in, and surrounding 
my tree had cut me off from all communication 
with the land. Fortunately, it was not yet 
very deep, so I jumped into the water and 
waded to the beach. Having had two soakings 


in one day, during the remainder of our stay | would be opened in vain, then would come a 


all conchological and poetical studies were 
given up, though we, being savages for the 
nonce, caught no colds. 

But the great excitement of the picnic was | 
yet to come. In several parts of Moreton Bay | 
are mud-banks, which though generally covered 
by many feet of water, are, for about an resin 
at extreme low tide laid bare, exhibiting their | 
population of pearl oysters and beches-de-mer. 
The blacks make quite a trade of the pearls, 
the best of which, however, are procured by 
diving to deeper beds, as the colour of the 
gem is generally better when the fish has never 
been exposed to the direct action of the sun. 
The beche-de-mer is a kind of sea slug, from six 
to twelve inches long, which, when dried, is 
exported to China to be made into soup. In 
the prepared state it resembles a rough mass 
of hard glue, a very small portion of which 
will, when melted, thicken a large quantity of 
liquid. It seems almost a pity that so nutri- 
tious a substance should not be used by Euro- 
peans, but the peculiar smell and slimy aspect 
of the creature did not incline us to set the 
example. On Wednesday Donald came to 
announce—*“ If massas and missies go mud- 
bank twelve o'clock, find water all gone. Then 
put plenty oyster in boat, bring home, turn 
out on beach, then sit down catch pearl.” We 
were not slow in obeying his summons, and 
set out in a great state of delight, thinking to 
set ourselves up in jewels for life. Sure 
enough the bank was dry and covered with 
quantities of flat oysters and crawling crea- 
tures. It had been agreed that every one was 














to help in filling the boat, and defer all search 


for the contents of the shells until they had 
been conveyed to the beach at home. But 
hunran nature was too weak, and it was impos- 
sible to resist opening every fat-looking oyster 
| in hope that its stoutness was caused by the 
|number of treasures within. Rut the tide 
beginning to rise, uncle confiscated all the 
knives, partly to induce us to go on collecting, 
and partly because the beys had found out 
that if the beche-de-mer were stabbed in the 
head, it would spurt out floods of lovely purple 
dye and then roll itself up and pretend to be 
dead for afew moments. At last the sacks were 
all filled, and there was no longer dry standing 
roomonthe bank, so Donald and his blackfellows, 
Twopenny and Cockey, took their oars and rowed 
home, while we sat and opened the oysters as 
fast as we could, every now and then exclaiming 
with joy, or grumbling with disappointment. 
Beneath a shady mangrove on the shore, 
the contents of the boat were deposited, and 
all immediately sat down to try our fortune. 
It was most exciting, sometimes fifty shells 














fish whose body was speckled with seed-pearls, 
or there would be a pearly excrescence in the 
interior of the shell. The only perfect beads 
were those which rolled about quite loosely 
under the tongue of the oyster, and these it 
was rather difficult to secure, as directly the 
valves were parted the creature would spit 
out the pearl, which would thus often be lost. 
But we managed to get a good many during 
our stay at Dunwich, and as dear Lily would 
never keep anything for herself, I found myself 
possessed of a large pill-box full. Amongst 
these were a great many white ones, varying 
from the size of a pin’s head to that of a pea, 
but there were also all shades of yellow and 
amber which were beautiful but not so valuable 
as the others. From this time we did little 
else but make expeditions to the banks in the 
morning and spend the afternoon in opening 
the oysters. It was like gold-digging, the 
spirit of speculation had seized upon the whole 
family, and the fascination of pearling could 
not be resisted until the returning high tides 
once more covered our E] Dorado or mud bank. 

Next succeeded a mania for cowries, which 
at a certain season abound in these localities, 
and we spent days in searching under the 
ledges of all the rocks and making expeditions 
to the other islands. We procured a fine col- 
lection of all kinds, from the tiny money- 
cowry to the tortoise-shell, which is often four 
or five inches in length. I cannot imagine 
any shells more interesting than these, as no 
two specimens are exactly alike, and their 
nature-polished surfaces present every variety 
of marking and colouring. 
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Freddie and the children were so reluctant 
to go home that it was decided to extend the 
fortnight to three weeks, though the elder ones 
were beginning to think that this Crusoe life 
had lasted quite long enough. It was very 
pleasant on the island, but at the end of the 
last week all hailed the steamer with delight. 
Creature comforts may be despicable, but the 
absence of them is trying, after the force of 
novelty has gone off, and we began to long 
for arm-chairs and good food, and were quite 
ready to resign house and parlourmaid’s work to 
Ann and Betsy. Soon Wednesday we steamed 


away after quitean affecting farewell from Donald, 
and a joyful parting with the hard benches, 
straw mattresses, and our enemies the mos- 
quitoes. But, though, as the captain remarked, 
“You've jist had enough of playing at ship- 


sant time. 

Can such happy days come again? I think 
not; for a place is empty that can never be 
filled, and to the memory of our sweet Lily I 
dedicate this short account of Three Weeks’ 
Picnic in Moreton Bay. 





AUSTRALIE. 








THE FLETCHER FAMILY. 


CHAPTER IV.—GRACB ARNOLD. 


Tae parish of St. John’s, Wilmington, com- 
prised, beside the suburban district of May- 
field, a large portion of the poorer part of the 
town, and Mr. Arnold had found it hard work 
indeed to attend to the spiritual wants of such 
a large population alone and unaided. He did 
his best, but it was often a sore trial to him 
that his best was of necessity so very little. 
His home was some distance from the church, 
in a not very aristocratic neighbourhood ; but 
for that reason the large house he required for 
his numerous children could be had on very 
moderate terms; for it would never have done 
to let more than was absolutely necessary of 
his stipend of £120 go for rent. 

It was still early, a day or two after Ernest 
Carleton’s interview with Helen Fletcher, and 
the thickness of the November morning made 
the light rather tardy in entering the low sit- 
ting-room of Mr. Arnold’s house; but his eldest 
daughter, Grace, was already there, moving 
about quickly, setting the breakfast-table with 
her own hands. Her dark dress of brown 
stuff, though it was patched and mended in 
several places, set off her slim figure to advan- 
tage, and her light hair was smoothly drawn 
back from a high white forehead ; for whatever 
Grace did—and hardly any household work 
was beneath her notice—she always looked neat 
and tidy. 

By and by there was a sound of voices 
in the passage, and two other girls, twins, 
entered, followed by the three youngest child- 
ren, whom they had been dressing. 

“Where are the boys?” asked Grace, when 
the little ones had run up to her to receive 
their morning kiss. 

“They will be here in a moment, I dare say,” 
replied Mary; and even as she spoke the door 
opened to admit three lads, varying in age 


“ Bessie,” said Grace again, “will you go 
and tell papa that breakfast is ready ?” 

Bessie ran away, and soon returned with 
Mr. Arnold, who had been up for an hour 
writing his sermon, in the cold of his bed- 
room. 


There was a good deal of noise amongst the | 


younger members round the breakfast-table ; 


but Mr. Arnold was used to it, and it did not | 
disturb him, though he did not join in it at | 


all. 


wrecked mariners,” it had been a very plea- | 











“There is the postman,’’ said Grace, paus- | 
ing in the act of pouring out her father’s second || 


cup of tea—* Willie, just run to the door for 
the letters; it will save Jane going.” 

Willie went, and brought back three for Mr. 
Arnold. There was not much curivsity mani- 
fested about them, even by Grace; the child- 
ren went on with their merry noise, and tineir 
father was left to read his letters in peace. 

But after a few minutes a sudden exclama- 
tion caused Grace to look up. Mr. Arnold 
held a letter in one hand, but his face was 
almost hidden by the other as he murmured,— 

“Tt cannot be! it is impossible! it is too 
good to be true, my eyes must deceive me.” 

“ What is it, papa P” asked Grace, coming 
round to her father’s side. 

* Read that, Grace, and tell me if I am not 
mistaken.” 

And Grace, leaning on her father’s shoulder, 
read half aloud the following :-— 

“Dear Sir,—The rectory of St. John’s being 
rendered vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Mark Horncastle, I have much pleasure in 
appointing you his successor. You have 
laboured long and diligently in the parish as 
curate, and I sincerely hope you may live 
many years as rector to reap the fruit of your 
labours. Believe me very sincerely yours, 

“ Jouy CARDWELL OrmonD.” 
“ Oh, papa,” exclaimed Grace, clasping her 





from twelve to fifteen. 


hands in an ecstasy of delight, ‘and so you 
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are to have the living! how very, very|to the Carletons? I am sure Mrs. Carleton, 


1” 
. 


nice 


and Nora, and Lottie, will be so very pleased 


“Tt is almost too good to believe, Grace; |to hear it.” 


Mr. Ormond cannot mean me; it must be a 
mistake.’’ 

“Oh no, papa, it is no mistake; you are 
the curate, that is quite true : and Mr. Ormond 
means you and no one else. I am so very glad.” 

“Tam very thankful. But oh, if this had | 
come a year ago, your mother might have been | 
with us still!” 

“Oh, papa, mamma is better off!” replied 
Grace, with filling eyes. 

“T know, and I am most grateful to the 
overruling providence of our God, who has 
sent us this token of his gracious goodness; 
but I can scarcely realize it as yet.” 

“Oh, papa,’ exclaimed both Bessie and 
Mary together, “ we can have some new frocks 
for Sunday now, cannot we? Our old ones 
are so very shabby.” 

“And we can go to school, papa,” said 
Willie and Arthur; “oh, that will be jolly!” 

“ Hush, hush, children! do not talk so for a 
little while. This news has almost over- 
powered me.” 

Grace gently and quietly sent the young 
ones away, telling them they might go out 
and play, as they would not have prayers yet 
for a few minutes. 

“ Oh, Grace,” said Mr. Arnold, when he and 
his daughter were left alone, “this is indeed 
an unexpected blessing; what a weight of care 
and anxiety it will take away! why, we shall 
be quite rich; and you will no longer have to 
struggle as you have done, my poor child. 
We can afford to keep more than one servant 
now, and then you will not have to work so 
hard.” 

“Oh, papa, the work has been a pleasure ;” 
and Grace spoke truly. “ But it will be such 
a relief to you, especially as the boys are get- 
ting now rather more than you can comfort- 
ably manage.” 

“Yes, they require more time than I can or 
ought to give them.” 

For a while the father and daughter talked 
on the subject, wondering a little if any one had 
mentioned him to Mr. Ormond; and then 
Grace called in the rest, and their one servant, 
that they might all unite around the family 
altar in thanking God for the preservation of 
the past night, and in asking for guidance and 
protection during the coming day; and the 
earnest thanksgivings for special mercies re- 
ceived, which Mr. Arnold uttered that morn- 
ing, met with an answering echo in the heart 
of each one around him. 

“Papa,” said Grace, when the children had 


| 





gone again, “ may I go and tell our good news 





“Yes, surely, my child. We do not wish to 
keep it secret ; and our true friends, the Carle- 
tons, ought to be the first to know.” 

So when Grace had assisted Jane, the ger- 
vant, as she always did after breakfast, she 
set Bessie and Mary to superintend the child- 


| ren’s lessons, and ran up-stairs to dress herself 


for going out. The brown stuff was changed 
for one of higher pretensions, and her jacket 
and hat were soon put on, for Grace was quick 
in all her movements. There was a half-smile 
beaming on her face the while, for her heart 
was full of grateful pleasure; she was very 
thankful for the good news received that morn- 
ing—thankful for others; and if in one cor- 
ner of her heart there sprang up a feeling of 
somewhat selfish gladness, we must not blame 
her. 

Nora and Lottie Carleton were alone in the 
drawing-room when Grace was announced, for 
Mrs. Carleton had business in the town which 
obliged her to go out early. Nora was draw- 
ing by the table, Lottie curled up on the sofa, 
studying a French lesson which her mamma 
had left her to learn. She threw down her 
book on seeing Grace, and held out her arms 
to her. Grace bent down over her, and was 
hugged and kissed for a full minute at least. 
Nora, meanwhile, had quietly risen, and draw- 
ing a chair close to the blazing fire, she said,— 

“Tf Lottie does not quite devour you, 
Grace, you will be glad of a warm seat.” 

Grace turned then, and gave Nora the kiss 
of greeting, and then placed herself, or rather 
was placed by Nora, in the comfortable seat 
awaiting her. 

“T am an early visitor, Nora dear; but I 
could not rest without coming, so here I am.” 

“ We are always glad to see you, Grace; we 
do not get you so often as to tire of you. But 
you will have tobe content with our society 
this morning, for mamma is out.” 

A little shade passed over Grace’s face, but 
she brightened up again immediately. 

“Tt is no matter,” she said; “I am sure 
you will be pleased to hear my good news.” 

“I knew you had something nice to tell us, 
Grace,” exclaimed Lottie, “ by the look of your 
face when you came in.” 

“ My face told true, then, Lottie, if it spoke 
of deep pleasure and gratitude.” 

“Do tell us what it is, Grace,” cried Nora, 
impatiently; “ you know I hate suspense.” 

“Then you shall not endure it from me, 
Nora dear. My good news is that papa is 
appointed rector of St. John’s; is not that 
charming ?”’ 
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“Very,” said Nora, “I congratulate you, 
Grace.’ But the words were not warmly 
spoken, and Grace turned to Lottie. 

Lottie’s face was a very bright reflection of 
her friend’s as she exclaimed,— 

“Dear Grace, I am so very glad; you will 
not be so poor now, nor have to work so hard.” 

“The work has been happy work, Lottie; 
but I am very thankful, for papa and for us 
all.” 

“But I thought you were going to tell us 
some news,” said Nora; “ we have heard this 
before.” 

Grace looked up in extreme surprise. 

“My brother had a letter about it,” she 
continued, with a little mischievous glance at 
her sister. 

“ Your brother!” exclaimed Grace, colouring 
deeply ; “is he here?” 

“Ernest came home a few days ago,” said 
Lottie, quietly. 

And Grace’s colour faded again, leaving her 
paler than before. 

“Yes, and you may thank Ernest for your 
living, Grace,’ Nora went on, not heeding 
Lottie’s grieved “Oh, Nora.” “It is he who 
has given it you.” 

Grace looked puzzled. 

“Ernest ? your brother? 
Ormond was the patron.” 

“So he is,’ said Lottie; “do not take any 
notice of what Nora says.” 

Grace did not say any more about it just 
then, and they went on talking of the relief it 
would be to them all. But by and by Grace 
returned to the subject. 

“ What did you mean about your brother, 
Nora? I should like to know.” 

“Just what I said, my dear. 
your father the living.” 

“ Oh} Nora, nonsense!” said Lottie, half 
vexed. “You know you ought not to have 
said a word about it.” 

“There is no harm done; I have only mys- 
tified Grace a little, that is all.”’ 

“Then please, Lottie, will you unmystify 
me? What has your brother to do with it?” 

“T suppose I must tell you, Grace, as Nora | 
has begun; though I am sure Ernest would | 

much rather you did not know. Nora's ver- 
sion is not quite the right one. It was just 


I thought Mr. 


Ernest gave 


letter Ernest got this morning from his friend 
Ormond. I do think I will read it to Grace, if 
only to punish him for his carelessness in 
leaving it about.” 

“Oh, Nora, indeed, indeed you must not. 
Ernest would be very angry if he knew.” 

“T shall; so you need say nothing more, 
Lottie.” 

“ But suppose I will not stay to hear it ?” 
said Grace, rising. 

“You must,” replied Nora, laughing, placing 
herself against the door; and in that position 
commenced reading :— 

* Dear Carleton,—I think I was never more 
angry in my life than when I received your 
letter the other morning; and I very nearly 
resolved to have nothing more to say to you. 
However, better feelings have prevailed; and 
though I cannot in the least understand the 
absurd scruples which induced you to act as you 
have done, and give up such a very fair means 
of existence as the one offered for your accept- 
ance, yet, in consideration of our old Trinity 
friendship, I forgive you, the more especially 
as my father highly approves of your decision, 
and calls you a noble fellow. I confess, though, 
it needs better eyes than mine to see the no- 
bility of the act. Come and show me, dear 
old fellow. Come if you possibly can. My 
resentment would melt away in a moment at 
the faintest glimpse of you anywhere in the 
region of Ormond; and after all you may be 
right; there is a glimmering idea somewhere 
far down in my mind that you are. At all 
events, neither this nor anything else can 
really alter my opinion of your true worth. 
Ever yours,—Harry Ormonp.” 

“There!” said Nora, triumphantly, as she 
finished, “you have heard the whole of it, and 
I must say I very much agree with Mr. Harry 
Ormond in the first part, not the last.” 

Grace looked very much troubled. 

“TI am very sorry you have read it, Nora, 
for I do not think my father would accept the 
living under these circumstances.” 

“Then that would be the most absurd thing 
of all. To think of a living of £700 a year 
going a-begging! It is not often the case, 1 
should fancy. If I were Mr. Ormond I would 
not give it to either of you.” 

Lottie had started up from the sofa at 





this,—that the living was offered to Ernest, and | 
he refused it, asking that it might be given to | 
Mr. Arnold.” 

“It was very, very good of him,” said 
Grace, earnestly. “Papa will see him and| 
thank him as soon as possible.” 

“No, no, don’t; Hrnest does not want it to 
be known.” 

“ Lottie,” exclaimed Nora, “here is the very 


Grace’s words, and with the help of her crutch 
was soon by her side. 

“Oh, Grace, Grace, do not say that. Do 
not take any notice of what Nora says. Ernest 
would a great deal rather Mr. Arnold was 
rector than be rector himself; I am sure he 
would, so do not think anything more about it.” 

But Lottie’s words made but small impres- 
sion on Grace; she kissed her and thanked 
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her ; but Nora had put all her new-found plea- 
sure to flight—at least, for the present; and 
it was with a very sober face that she rose to 
go, and bade the sisters good-bye. 

“Oh, Nora,” said Lottie, almost crying, 
when the door had closed behind their visitor, 
“how could you? how could you P” 

Nora laughed. 

“They ought to know. They ought not to 
take the living so coolly without knowing of 
Ernest’s goodness.to them.” 

“ But Ernest so particularly wished them 
not to know,” replied Lottie, reproachfully. 

Nora did not answer; but going to the 
piano, sat down before it, and striking a few 
chords, began to sing a merry song, so as effec- 
tually to preclude further conversation. 

Grace did not tell her father all she had 
heard that morning; perhaps if she had he 
too would have arrived at the same conclusion 
that she came to; but she only told him the 
bare facts of the case. 

Mr. Arnold met Ernest Carleton in the 
course of the day, and expressed his thanks 
in a few earnest, heartfelt words, for his kind- 
ness and consideration, and for the sacrifice 
he had made on his behalf. Ernest looked, as 
he felt, surprised. 

“Tt is not a_ sacrifice, believe me, Mr. 
Arnold,” he said in reply; “but how you 
came to know I had anything to do with the 
matter I am at a loss to understand, unless 
Mr. Ormond but no, I cannot think he would 
disregard my request that he would keep the 
secret.” 

Mr. Arnold explained that Grace had heard 
of it from his sister that morning. 

Ernest was much annoyed. 

“T am very sorry they had not more sense. 








But do not consider yourself under the least | 


obligation to me, Mr. Arnold. I am very glad 
that any word of mine has been successful in 
obtaining the living for you; and I am going 
to ask you to grant me a ravour in return. IL 
want to know if you will take me for your 
curate. I have a wish to labour in my native | 
town, and it would be a great pleasure if we | 
could work together.” 
Mr. Arnold immediately and gratefully ac- | 
cepted the offer, declaring that instead of con- 
ferring a favour he was receiving another 
benefit. 

Ernest hastened home. He guessed which 
of his sisters had been the delinquent in the | 
matter, and he felt vexed that, after he had | 
expressed his wishes so decidedly on the| 
point, Nora should have been so thoughtless. 

Lottie was on the watch for him when he 
came in, and drew him into the dining-room. 








“Ernest, I want to tell you. Grace knows.” 


“Yes, and Mr. Arnold too; I have found 
that out. I need not ask if Nora told her.” 

“Yes, Nora and I together. Nora was not 
telling quite right, so I finished. You are not 
angry with us, Ernie?” 

Ernest took two or three turns up and down 
the room without answering. Then he came 
to where Lottie was sitting by the fire, and, 
putting his hands on her shoulders, said,— 

“ We in our active lives have quite as much 
need of patience as you in your passive one, 
Lottie, though perhaps we do not always think 
so. The little cares and trials one meets with 
are apt to make one very impatient.” 

“T am often very impatient too, Ernie,” 
said Lottie, a little sadly. 

* Well, Lottie dear, it would not do to have 
it all plain sailing; we should forget then to 
look above for ‘the rest that remaineth.’ The 
little crosses of our daily life are just the dis- 
cipline needed to fit us and polish us as gems 
in the Saviour’s crown. I am speaking this 
more for myself than for you, little one,’’ he 
went on, with a smile ; “I was very vexed and 
annoyed when I came in,.but it has passed 
now.” 





Just at that moment the door opened and | 


Nora entered, humming a lively tune. 
stopped short on seeing Ernest, and then, 
with a demure expression of contrition, came 
slowly forward. 


She | 


“TI suppose Lottie has been telling of my 


’ 


delinquencies,” she said. 
' No, I did not need Lottie to tell me. 
indeed, Nora darling, it was not a kind nor a 
right thing to do, and I am very much grieved. 
Neither Mr. Arnold nor Grace will have half 
the pleasure now they know how the living 
has come to them.” 

“Tt was quite proper they should know. I 


But | 


have no idea of the generous actions of my | 


good brother Ernest being hid under a bushel.” 

“You meant kindly, Nora, I do think. 
if you would but consider a little before you 
speak, I am sure you would sometimes spare 
others a great deal of suffering. I do not 
want to find fault with you, my dear sister ; 
but I should not be a true brother if I did not 
tell you that this is a point in your character 
which needs constant watching,—this love of 
mischief and thoughtless exaggeration.” 

Nora looked thoughtful. 

“T really will try, dear old Ernest; but I 
do dearly love to tell a good story. I suppose 
I must confess to something further, though 
I am afraid you will think it wrong. I met 
with some of your property on the drawing- 
room chimney-piece, and I read it aloud to— 
to Grace;” and she put the letter into his 
hand. 


But 
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he did not speak until it had cleared again. 
“TI ought not to have left it about, but I 


| honour than to touch it Nora. I have been 
trying to act on our Saviour’s principle, ‘ Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
| doeth,’ and you have thwarted me.” 

| “Tam very sorry,” said Nora, and she looked 
| as if she meant it. 

| “I forgive you,” said Ernest, kissing her, 


| ~ Brnest’s brow darkened for a minute, but 


| “but do be warned against indulging in such 
a thing again. ‘Be true and just in all your 
dealings,’ Nora.” 


thought you would have had more sense of 


And very soon the work was finished, and 
folded up, and Helen came and sat beside her 
brother, and drew his arm round her. 

“I wish you could have gone with us to- 
morrow, Charlie, and seen us safe there. I 
rather dread the journey, being the responsible 
party.” 

“TI wish I could, but I cannot, for two very 
good reasons—time and money. It would 
never do to ask for a holiday so soon; and I 
am sure, even if my time were my own, in the 
present low state of our funds, we could not 
afford an unnecessary journey. But I daresay 
you will manage well enough without me.” 





“TI hope we shall. You have quite fixed 
not to stay on here then, Charlie?” 

“Oh, yes; Mrs. Robinson’s lodgings are 
above me. I have found some in a much hum- 
bler locality, where, I believe, I shall be very 
| Mr. Walford, on hearing his partner's explana-| comfortable. I almost regret having gone to 
| tion, could not hold out any longer; but he} Carleton’s, though, Helen. Walford seems so 
received young Fletcher with a suspicious | suspicious of my every action, as though he 
| eye, and resolved to keep a sharp look out | would find me out in the wrong if he possibly 
| after him. ‘could. It seems a great shame that I should 
The money which Helen received from the|be suspected on George’s account, does it 
| sale of her jewels enabled her to pay Mrs.| not?” 
| Robinson, and to discharge other debts which} “It is ever so,” said Helen, a little sadly ; 
| she had been forced to incur, sorely against | ‘‘ we cannot do wrong without causing suffer- 
| her will; there was also sufficient left to de-| ing to others as well as to ourselves: we are 
| fray the expenses of their journey to St./so dependent on each other, that our slightest 
Leonards-on-the-Sea, whither the doctor had/| actions must influence those near and dear to 
| strongly recommended Mr. Fletcher to go, and | us for good or ill.” 
to keep them for two or three weeks on their) “ Smith, the manager of the works, seems a 
|| arrival; by which time Helen hoped that! very good sort of a fellow; he has taken rather 
I Charles would be able to assist them. | kindly to me, though I am so much below him 
These simple preparations for leaving were | in position at present, and I fancy we shall be 
| soon made, especially as Mr. Fletcher was most | mates in spite of Mr. Walford.” 
anxious to be gone; and in a few days they, “Oh, Charlie, take care!” said Helen, ear- 


CHAPTER V.—THE LAST NIGHT AT WILMINGTON, 








Cuar.Les FietcHer had obtained the vacant 
situation in Carleton and Walford’s works. 





eR en 


— 


were ready to start. ‘nestly; “do not make friends in a hurry; wait 


that she might be ready for the next day’s 

journey. Mr. Fletcher had not left his room 
|| all day; his strength had failed rapidly lately, 
|] but they were all very sanguine as to the 
breezes of St. Leonards. 

Helen and Charles were alone in the lower 
room. Helen was busy with some sewing 
that she had not found time to do earlier in 
the day, and Charles sat opposite listlessly 
watching her. 

“Come, Helen,” he said at length, “ put 
away your work and let us talk; it will pro- 
bably be our last night together for some 
time.” 

“T will in a few minutes, Charlie; but I 
must just finish mending this shirt of yours; 
it will not do to leave you in rags, you know,” 
she added, with a slight smile. 





benefit he would receive from the warm sea} 
| while looking thoughtfully into the fire. 





It was the last evening before their depar- | until you know more about him.” 
ture, and Helen had sent Jessie early to rest'| 


“My dear Helen, there you are! jumping 
at conclusions! I never said I was going to 


|do anything in a hurry, nor yet that I should 
|make a friend of Smith. 


Friends and mates 
are two very different things.” 

Helen did not answer, but sat for a little 
At 
last she brought her eyes back to her brother's 
face, and putting one hand on the other 
which lay in his on her lap, said in a low 


| tone,— 


“Tt is, as you said, Charlie, our last night 
together, and it may be long before we meet 
again; so you will forgive me if I speak more 
earnestly than I otherwise should, and say to 
you what I think our mother would have said 
if she had been living.” 

“Say on, Helen; let me have the lecture 
you have prepared for me.” 

“ Nay, Charlie, you are angry, and I will say 
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nothing. I am not going to lecture you; what; “ Nora,” said Mr. Carleton, one evening, as 
right have I to lecture you—I who am so con- ;they sat round the pleasant tea-table, after 
stantly finding out my own errors and short- | business hours were over, “I wish you would 
comings P” | go and see the Fletchers, in Waverley Terrace.” 
“ Well, Helen, I will listen to what you have| “The Fletchers! who in the world are they, 
to say.” papa? I never heard of them till this minute.” 
But Helen did not speak; her eyes sought! “They are friends of one of the young men 
the fire again. Presently Charles went on,— | lately come into the business.” 
“You need not have any fear for me, if that! Nora froze up in a moment. 
is what you are thinking about, Helen. Ishall|/ “I never care to meddle with the people in 
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| take care that Mr. Walford shall never get the the business,” she said, coldly. 


slightest hold of me; he will find his suspicions; “No, I am quite aware of that. I wish you 
entirely without foundation—watch as he may | would meddle, as you call it, a little more. 
—for I am going to be most attentive to| But indeed, Nora, I want you to call on these 
business.” | people. Young Fletcher is very reserved about 
“ George fell,” said Helen. |his family; but I can tell from what I saw, 
“George, yes; but George and I are as and from one or two things he has let drop, 
different as—as it is possible to be. George | that they are very poor; and poverty for people 
was weak and vacillating, and no wonder he | of that sort, is far worse to bear than among 
fell into the first snare that was laid for him; | the lower classes.” 
while I[—well, at least, I think I have strength} “Oh, papa,” exclaimed Lottie, eagerly, “ do 
enough to keep to a resolution once formed.” | let me go! I should like it so much. For is 
But Helen did not look satisfied. | it not the same Miss Fletcher Ernest met with 
“ Dear Charlie,” she said, gently, “I could | at Lester’s ?” 
wish you had a little less strength—of your| “ We fancied so, Lottie; that was all.” 
own, I mean. They who feel themselves weak, | “Oh, if that be it, I should like to go, above 
are more likely to look up for higher strength.” | all things,’ said Nora. “ I want to see Ernie’s 
Charles made an impatient gesture, but Helen | princess in disguise. Don’t you remember, 
went on more earnestly. “Oh, Charlie, if I| Lottie, what a romantic story I wove out of 
could be sure that you would make it your|the circumstance? Don’t you remember, 
first business to serve God, then I should be! mamma?” she added, turning to her mother. 
sure you would be true to your master and| “I remember you talked a great deal of 
/nonsense, which had much better have been 
Charles rose, and stood on the rug before | left unsaid, Nora.” 
the fire. | “There, Nora!” said Mr. Carleton, “ you 
“You and I do not think alike on these | see what you get by reviving the subject.” 
matters, Helen. I am going, as far as liesin| “Ido not care. I should like to see this 
my power, honestly to do my duty; and I do| Helen Fletcher, and form my own opinion of 
not see what more you, or anyone else, could | her; so I will go with pleasure.” 
wish—at least, I shall not disgrace you, as| “ Suppose you go to-morrow morning, then. 
George has done.” | You must go in the carriage, if Lottie accom- 
“What more could I wish, Charlie? I could | panies you; it is too far for her to walk.” 
wish that the motive-power of your lifeshould| “And I will put up a little basket of nice 


| not be duty, but love—love for the Saviour| things; you said the father was an invalid, 
| who died for us.” 


}did you not, John?” said Mrs. Carleton; 
And then she too rose, and standing beside | “some wine and jelly, and one or two little 

him, clasped his two hands in hers, and bending | things to tempt his appetite.” 

her head down upon them, repeated slowly| So the next morning Nora and Lottie set 

and earnestly the words of the collect : | off on their expedition, having with them a 
“ Almighty and merciful God, of whose only | basket, which was certainly not the little one 


| gift it cometh that thy faithful people do unto | Mrs. Carleton spoke of the previous evening; 


thee true and laudable service; grant, we|it contained food enough to keep Mr. Fletcher 
| for a week. 


beseech thee, that we may so faithfully serve | 
It was not often that the inhabitants of 


attain thy heavenly promises; through the Waverley Terrace were honoured with carriage 

merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” visitors; and when Mr. Carleton’s carriage 
And then, with a long, warm kiss on his stopped at No. 6, it occasioned a sensation in 

cheek, she left him. the neighbouring houses. Mrs. Robinson came 
We must leave him, too, for another part of bustling out, when her eldest daughter, having 

the town. {opened the door, ran back with the startling 
Il. L 
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announcement that a carriage stood there ; 
she dropped a low curtsey to Nora, who had 
stepped out upon the pavement. To her 
inquiries if Miss Fletcher were at home, Mrs. 
Robinson answered volubly,— 

“No, Miss; the Fletchers, they have left, 
Miss, yesterday morning; but I am sure, if 
I had known they had such grand friends, I 
would have done al] in my power to persuade 
them to stop.” 

“Do you know where they have gone?” 
asked Nora, interrupting her impatiently. 

“No, Miss; leastways, I have heard the 
name, but being no scholar, I could never 
rightly catch it; but it was to some saint or 
other, that I do know. For you see, Miss, the 
poor gentleman was very ill, and I suppose 
they thought the saint could cure him. Not 
that it was my opinion, Miss; them saints did 
a deal in former times, I’ve heard say, but I 
don’t think they do now; leastways, I don’t 
think they will to Mr. Fletcher, he is too far 
gone, Miss.” 


Nora could not forbear a smile, but she} 


only said she was sorry they had not come 
sooner; and dropping a half-crown in Mrs. 
Robinson’s hand—raising that good woman’s 
respect for the Fletchers several degrees 
thereby—went back to the carriage. Lottie 
was sorely disappointed. 

“Shall we not leave the basket, though, 
Nora,’ she said. 

“No, certainly not; the basket was meant 
for nobody but Mr, Fletcher.” 

“T am very, very sorry that we have not 
found them.” 

“It is very absurd altogether. Papa has 
sent us on a wild-goose chase, and no mistake. 
It will be a good while before I visit anyone 
belonging to the works again.” 

Ernest Carleton did not remain long at 
Wilmington after his business with Mr. Arnold 
was settled. The two brothers lodged in the 
same house at Enderby, and shared the same 
sitting-room. 

Jack was lingering over a late tea one 
evening. He had fallen into a deep reverie, 
as he sat before the fire, one hand absently 
playing with his teaspoon, and the other holding 
a letter. That his meditations were of no 
unpleasant nature, was evident from the half- 
smile which played about his mouth. 

He was aroused by the sudden opening of 
the door, and started up to find himself face to 


face with his brother Ernest. 


“Well, old fellow! I am very glad to see 


| you back again,” he exclaimed, hastily putting 


the letter he held into his pocket; it was only 
from Lottie, and yet he had fallen into a reverie 
over it.” 





“Not done tea yet, Jack? you are late 
to-night.” 

Jack laughed, a little consciously. 

“T have been dreaming over it, Ithink. But 
you shall have some fresh brought.” 

And their hostess soon brought provision 
for an ample meal, to which Ernest did justice, 
while Jack sat by and watched him, and talked 
and inquired after the dear ones at home. 

“You went off in rather a sudden fashion 
the other day, Ernest. I confess I was some- 
what astonished when I came home to dinner 
to find you gone, and only that poor, little, 
meagre note by way of explanation.” 

“Tt was all the explanation I had time for, 
or cared to give just then. But I suppose you 
have heard the whole story before this.” 

“Yes. Lottie wrote me a most enthusiastic 
letter on the subject; but I only received it 
yesterday morning, though the little damsel 
wrote it the day after your arrival, and en- 
trusted it to Nora to post; so of course she 
forgot it.”’ 

“Then you do not know that I am going to 
be Mr. Arnold’s curate, and that I shall leave 
here in three months’ time ?” 

“No, I did not know that. I shall be very 
sorry to lose you, but I know you will be glad 
to be at Wilmington.” 

“ Aye, I live in hopes of being able to improve 
the condition of some of our poor people. But 
the worst of the matter is that the Arnolds 
have got to know my share in it, which I never 
intended them to do; though I might have 
anticipated they would, if Nora knew.” 

“That you certainly might,” replied Jack, 
with a smile; “ Nora never misses the oppor- 
tunity of telling a good story; the temptation 
is too great to be resisted.” 

Tea was dismissed, and the two brothers 
drew their chairs to the fire, and silence settled 
down between them. Jack had gone back to 
the thoughts that had been disturbed by 
Ernest’s entrance, and Ernest sat and watched 
him with an amused look. By and bye he laid 
his hand on his shoulder. 








“Wake up, Jack, you have gone to the land 


of dreams again.” 

Jack roused up then. 

“T have been castle-building,” he said, with 
an uneasy laugh. Then with a sudden change 
of look and tone, he went on,—‘“ Ernest, I must 
thank you on my own account, for what you 
have done. It is a noble act, and Iam sure 
it would cost you a great sacrifice—but—but 
you will not go unrewarded.” 

“ No,” replied Ernest, quietly, “the Master 
we both serve, Jack, is not a hard one; His 
service is perfect freedom. I did what I felt 
to be my duty in the matter, and if it required 
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self-denial—and I do not deny that it did—I 

have been more than repaid for it already, in 

the relief from anxious care which the rectory 

of St. John’s has brought to Mr. Arnold and 
| his large family.” 

“ And to another beside them,” said Jack, 
in a voice full of emotion. “ You cannot tell 
what a relief it is to me, Ernest.’ 

“To you?” repeated Ernest, in surprise ; 
“ what have you to do with it?” 

| “A great deal. It is the foundation of the 
| castles I have been building to-night; for so 
long as Mr. Arnold was only a poor curate, I 
| could not ask his daughter Grace to be my 
wife.” 
“So, pretty little Grace Arnold has found 









one. May God bless you and make you 
9? 


happy! 








CHAPTER VI.—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 





THe three o’clock train entered slowly the 
Enderby station on a dull, foggy November 
afternoon; and as it stopped, the passengers 
came pouring out, shaking and stretching 
themselves after their hours of confinement. 
Among the occupants of a second-class car- 
riage, and almost the last to leave the train, | 
was an elderly gentleman—an invalid, to judge 
from his feeble, slow movements, and the | 
weight with which he seemed to lean for sup- | 
port on the girl beside him; while another 








I do not 










the way to your heart, has she?” 
wonder at it, but you have kept your secret 
close; Inever suspected it. Yet why need you 
have waited until now? Our parents, I am 
sure, would not have made any objection on 


girl followed them, bearing the shawls and 
umbrellas. 

It was Mr. Fletcher and his two daughters, 
who had to change at Enderby for the train 
going southward. There was a look of anxiety 











} the score of poverty.” on Helen’s face, as though she would be 
“No, but Grace herself would, and did.| very thankful when the journey was safely | 
For I asked her once, and her reply was that | ended. 
she could not leave her father; she stood in| ‘Oh, Helen, let me sit down somewhere,” | 
her mother’s place to him and to the children, | said the feeble voice of her father, as he panted || 
and it was her duty to stay with him so long/ for breath; “I cannot walk any farther.” 
as he needed her. I honoured her for her de-| “We shall be at the waiting-room in a | 
cision, but it has been hard work to give her | moment, papa,” she said, in as cheerful a voice | 
up. And I do not even know that this will make as she could; “you can sit and rest nicely | 
any difference, for she has never let me dis- | there, for we shall have to stay here an hour.” | 
| 













cover much of her own feelings on the subject.| But before they reached the door of the 
|| But if I do succeed, I shall owe the greatest | waiting-room, Helen was glad to avail them- | 
blessing of my life to you, Ernest.” | selves of a friendly seat outside, for Mr. Flet- 
Jack had spoken calmly, but his whole face | cher turned so very white, she feared he would || 
|faint; and hastily sending Jessie to the re- | 












| her a happy one. 


|| showed that he had not spoken without deep 
i| feeling. 
|| grasp his brother’s. 


Ernest stretched out his hand to 


“ Dear Jack, I most heartily wish you suc- 
cess! Grace has been a good daughter, and I 


| am sure she will make a good wife.” 


* At least, it will be my endeavour to make 
But perhaps my castles are 
built on a sandy foundation, and may fall down 
again. It may be Grace will still think it her 
duty to remain with her father, or it may be 
that she does not care for me.” 

Having once given his brother his confidence 
on the subject, Jack went on talking until 


| quite late; of the pain it had been to see Grace 
| constantly as he had done until coming to 
Enderby, without breathing a word of the 


wishes nearest his heart; and of the still 
greater pain of being at such a distance from 
her that he could only hear of her well-being 
through others. 

At length Ernest rose to retire, and as he 
bade his brother good-night, he said, earnestly,— 

“TI think you have made a wise and good 
choice, Jack, and I trust it will be a successful 











freshment-room for a glass of water, she stood | 
beside him, and leaned his head on her 
shoulder. 

Poor Helen was almost ready to give way || 
herself; she could not allow her mind to dwell || 
for a moment on their position, or she felt she 
could not bear up, and the relief of tears was 
too great a luxury to be indulged in at present. 
The water restored Mr. Fletcher in some 
degree, and as soon as he could speak, he said, 
almost in a whisper,— 

“ Helen, I cannot go any further, I shall 
die, if I try. Cannot we stay here until to- 
morrow, at all events? I may be better then.” 

Helen’s face changed. Stay here! it seemed 
impossible. 

“Oh, you will feel a little stronger after a 
rest, papa, darling,” she said, as cheerfully as 
she could, though it was with difficulty that 
she prevented tears from choking her voice; 
“and then, you know, when we get to Sb. 
Leonards, you will soon be strong and well.” 

An expression of discontent passed over the 
invalid’s face. 
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“ Well, if you say we are to go on, of course 
we must; but you will live to repent it, Helen.” 

And then he broke down utterly, and the 
tears chased each other down his poor, shrunken 
cheeks. 

“ Oh, let me stay here! I cannot go on.” 

Poor Helen. was sorely perplexed. Here 
was she in a strange place, with a wayward 
invalid in her charge, and what could she do 
but give way to him. Oh, if Charles had only 
been with them. For an instant she laid her 
forehead against the back of the seat, and a 
swift, earnest cry went up heavenward for help 
and direction; and then she put her arm round 
her father, and kissing his pale cheek, said 
gently,— 

“ Dear papa, we will stay here, certainly, if 
you wish it; and if you are not able to go on 
to-morrow, we will remain until you are.’’ 

A feeble smile broke over the face of Mr. 
Fletcher then, and pressing his daughter's 
hand, he said, “ You are very good, Helen.” 

“I am afraid I shall have to leave you with 
papa, Jessie,” said Helen, “while I go and see 
after lodgings, or some place for us to go to.” 





Jessie looked alarmed. 

“Oh, Helen, I dare not indeed. Suppose | 
papa were to be taken worse while you were | 
away, what should I do?” 

“You must stay, Jessie, there is nothing | 
else for it. But if you like, I will ask this | 
woman if she will be so very good as to stay | 
near you until I come back; she looks a very | 
respectable person.” 

The woman to whom Helen referred was 
just then holding an animated conversation | 
with a porter a little way in front of them. | 
She had a basket on her arm, and she seemed | 
to be inquiring about something, for they went | 
away together. 

“There!” exclaimed Jessie, disconsolately, | 
“she is gone, and you have never asked her.” | 

“I could not interrupt her when she was | 
talking, dear; but I dare say she will come | 
back again.” 

And before long she did come back, and 
Helen went up to her. 

“ May I ask you if you will kindly take the 
trouble to help us out of a difficulty?” 

The woman started, and stared at Helen 
without speaking, and she went on,— 

“ My father is very ill, and cannot proceed | 
on his journey, and I am going to seek out a) 
lodging for him; but my sister does not like | 
to be left alone with him. Will it be asking 
too much of you to remain near them until I 
return ?” 

But there was no answer for a minute. The | 
woman seemed staring at Helen as if she would | 
look her through; at last she exclaimed,— 





>? 


“Why, it is never Miss Helen, sure—ly! 

“I am Helen Fletcher,” replied Helen, 
quietly, “but you must mistake me for some 
one else; you cannot know me.” 

* And you do not happen to remember me, 
then, Miss Helen? Me, as nursed you when 
you were a tiny, little Miss?” 

A sudden light broke upon Helen. 

“You are surely not our old servant 
Mason?” 

“The very same, Miss Helen, only my name 
is Price, now; I have been married these five 
or six years. But I was sure it was you as 
soon as ever I looked into your face. I could 
not forget your bonnie dark eyes.” 

The intense feeling of relief Helen felt, 
showed her how great had been her anxiety. 

“Oh, Mason,” she exclaimed, “ I am thankful 
to have met you. Perhaps you can tell me of 
some place where my father may be comfort- 
able for the night? I do hope he will be able 
to go on to St. Leonards to-morrow.” 

* You shall be as comfortable as I can make 
you, Miss Helen, if you will only come with 
me. It is very fortunate the lodgers which I 
had left me yesterday, so the rooms will be 
well aired, and I shall be delighted if you will | 
occupy them.” 

Helen gratefully accepted the offer; and 
begged Mrs. Price would come and speak to 
her father. Mr. Fletcher was sitting where 
Helen had left him; and Jessie stood by him, 
wondering what kept her sister so long. 

“What! is this little Miss Jessie?” said 
Mrs. Price. “ Why you have grown almost 
out of knowledge; and I dare say you have || 
forgotten me, like Miss Helen here.” 

Mr. Fletcher knew her perfectly, and called 
her by her old name of Mason; but he ex- 
pressed no surprise at seeing her, indeed he 
seemed to take her being there as a matter of 
course. His one cry was for rest; he was so 
very, very weary. 

“T will see after a cab, Miss Helen, and we 
shall soon be in Doreville Street. It is not a 
very nice part where I live; but I think you 
would rather go there than among strangers.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed we should; and it is very 
good of you to take us in.” 

The good woman called her friend the porter 
to their aid, and begged him to get them a 
cab, and then to assist Mr. Fletcher to reach 
it. How thankful Helen felt when her father 
was safely seated, and they were slowly moving 
to their temporary home. 

“Tam very glad I did not come this morning 


to the station to inquire about my parcel,” 


said Mrs. Price, “as I should have done if I 
had had time; for then I should not have met 
you, Miss Helen.” 
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“TI think, it is quite providential. I do not 
know what we should have done without you, 
Masen—or Mrs. Price, as we must call you 
now.” 

“ Price, ma’am, let it be ‘ Price,’ if you please. 
Ah! Miss Helen, I often think of the old days 
at Fairlie, what happy days they were !”’ 

The tears came into Helen’s eyes. Glancing 
at her father, she saw that he was leaning 
back with closed eyes, and could not bear their 
conversation; so she said, in a low tone,— 

** Dear old Fairlie! we have left it for ever, 
Mrs. Price.” 

“Oh, Miss Helen, I think the master and 
the mistress will not be happy anywhere else. 
The mistress is not with you; she is well, I 
hope?” she added, with a little anxiety in her 
tone. 

Helen’s eyes were full now, as she laid her 
hand on Mrs. Price’s, and replied,— 

“Yes, she is well. Safe at home, where no 
storm can reach her, no trouble touch her; | 
safe and happy for ever.” 

Mrs. Price was quietly crying too. 

“Oh, Miss Helen,” she said, as soon as she | 





| could speak, “I had no idea of that, I am} 


| very, very sorry. 





| widow had been brought up in that neighbour- 
| hood; so she decided on remaining there with 
| her two children, and I stayed with her, and 
| helped her as well as I could, and we got on 
| somehow for a few months, and then Mary got 


And Mr. George and Mr. 
Charles, I almost fear to ask after them.”’ 

“They are well,’ replied Helen; “we left 
Charles at Wilmington. But tell me something 
about yourself, Mrs. Price.” 

“Well, Miss, you know when [I left you— 
that will be seven years ago this next spring 
— Iwas going with my brother and his family 
to America. Everything was arranged, and 
we were just going to start, when my brother 
was took with fever. He was ill three weeks, 


| Miss Helen, as bad as bad could be, and then 


he died. We were in Liverpool then, and the 


a situation in a shop for herself and her boy; 
and when I married Price, I took the little 
girl to live with me. It is two years since we 
came here, Miss Helen. My husband has 
constant work, and I keep a little shop and 
take lodgers, so that we get along very com- 


| fortable. And here we are at home, I am glad | 
he roused up from an uneasy slumber on her 


to say.” 

The door was opened by a neat little maiden, | 
the niece Mrs. Price had spoken of. She} 
looked a little astonished at the arrival of | 
visitors; but Mrs. Price bade her make haste | 
and light the fire in the front room upstairs. | 

Mrs. Price’s cheerful words and strong arm | 
succeeded, with a little difficulty, in getting | 
Mr. Fletcher up thither; and helping him on 


| we P”’ 


to the sofa, and covering him with a rug, she 
bade him try to sleep; and leaving her niece to 
watch him, she went to show Helen and Jessie 
the accommodation she could give them. 

“This room, Miss Helen,” she said, opening 
the door of a neat chamber behind the sitting- 
room, “I thought would be handy for the 
master; it is so close that he can get from 
one to the other without much trouble. And 
there is a small room upstairs, it is only an 
attic, Miss Helen, but perhaps you will not 
mind that; we will make it as comfortable 
as we can for you and Miss Jessie.” 

* Indeed we will not mind anything,” replied 
Helen, gratefully, as she mounted up to the 
top storey; “you are very good, Mrs. Price, to 
take all this trouble for us.”’ 

“I should be very bad if I did not, I think. 
And as to the trouble, Miss Helen, it is time 
you had some one to take care of you, for you 
look as if you could not bear much more 
knocking about. And don’t you be anxious 
about the master; he is all right at present, 
and I will have his room ready for him in no 
time, almost.” 

And so saying she closed the door and left 
them. 

“Oh, Helen,” exclaimed Jessie, when they 
were alone, “Iam so glad we have come here; 
cannot we stay? It would perhaps do papaas 
much good as St. Leonards.” 

“IT don’t know, dear; we shall see how he 
is to-morrow.” 

Helen was very glad to remove her travelling- 
dress, and to bathe her aching forehead; but 
she did not linger long over it. Jessie had not 
half finished her toilette when her sister was 
ready to go downstairs. 

As Helen reached the door, she turned and 


‘glanced round the neat, clean, whitewashed 


attic, and thought how gladly she too would 
remain there, poor and humble though it was; 
for the weight of responsibility which had 
pressed so heavily upon her seemed lifted off 
for awhile; but she would have to take up the 
burden again when she moved from her present 
resting place. 

Then she went softly downstairs. Mrs. Price 
was quietly busy preparing the chamber for 
its occupant, so she went into the adjoining 
room. Mr. Fletcher still lay on the sofa, but 


entrance. She went up to him, and knelt 
down beside him. 

“ Helen, darling, where are we?” he said, 
feebly; “we are not at St. Leonards yet, are 


“No, dear papa. We are at present with 
our old servant, Mason, at Enderby—that is 
not half way.” 
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“ Then we shall have to be journeying again 
to-morrow, oh dear!” was the weary reply. 

“You will feel better and stronger after a 
good night’s rest, I hope, papa. And here 
comes Mrs. Price to tell us your room is 
ready.” 

There was a cheerful fire in the adjoining 
room, and Mr. Fletcher was soon prepared for 
the rest he so much needed. He laid down 
his head with a sigh of relief, and sank into a 
sound slumber, like a wearied, tired child. 
Helen was placed by kind Mrs. Price in an 
easy chair by the bed-side, and bidden to follow 
her father’s example, until she summoned her 
to tea. Jessie had done so without being 
bidden. Finding the sitting-room unoccupied 
when she came downstairs, she curled herself 
up on the rug before the fire, and leaning her 
head on a low stool, was soon fast asleep. 

But sleep did not visit Helen’s eyes; she 
was too anxious and uneasy. She leaned her 
head upon her hand, and the tears which had 
been held in check all day, began to flow un- 


both of which Mrs. Price begged her to 
partake. 

“ Miss Helen,” she said, earnestly, “ we shall 
have you ill next if you will not eat. 1s there 
anything else you could fancy? I will get it 
with pleasure if there is.” 

“ Nothing, my kind, good Mrs. Price, nothing. 
Iam anxious; that has taken away my appe- 
tite.” 

Mrs. Price did not say there was no need 
for anxiety; she only turned to Jessie, and 
heaped her plate with all the good things on 
the table; and Jessie did justice to them, for 
she was not anxious; she left all that to Helen. 

Mrs. Price was truly glad to have the girls 
she had nursed in their infancy under her care 
once more. She made much of Helen, petting 


Helen obeyed her unresistingly like a child, for 
it was a pleasant thing to have some one to 
lean on, even for a little while; she had not 
had that since her mother's death; they all 


heeded. Her father seemed more il] than she | must be strong to endure, and not weaken’ her 


had ever seen him; it might be only the effects 
of the journey—she hoped and believed it was 
—but it might be more serious than that; and 
for the first time the thought of it ending 
otherwise than in recovery entered her mind. 
She started with sudden fear at the idea, and 
strove to send it away; but the thought had 
come, and would not altogether depart, though 
it might be covered up and kept down for the 
present. 

Helen sank on her knees by the bed-side, 
and prayed earnestly for her father’s life; she 
could not yet even ask for submission to the 
Divine will; it seemed too terrible a stroke 
that they should be orphaned entirely, and she 
would not think it possible. She had but just 
risen, and the traces of tears were still upon 
her face, when Mrs. Price came softly in and 
begged her to come to tea. 

Mr. Fletcher was quietly sleeping, so there 
was no need for anyone to stay beside him, 
and Helen followed her hostess into the next 
room, faint, yet without the least appetite for 
food. There was no lack of provision. Mrs. 
Price had produced as sumptuous a repast as 
she could at so short a notice; muffins, and 
ham, and eggs, and two or three sorts of sweet 
cakes, gave forth a very appetizing odour; 
and Jessie was already at the table impatient 
to begin. 

Mrs. Pricewas for going downstairs again and 
leaving them alone;* but they begged her to 
remain, and do the honours of the table. But 
it was as much as Helen could do to eat one 


strength by dwelling on her troubles. 


the luxury of rest, mental and bodily. Jessie 
sat beside her, talking cheerfully; and now 
and then Mrs. Price came in to look after 
them. But as night drew on, Helen became 
restless again. She made two or three visits 
into her father’s room, but Mr. Fletcher was 
quietly sleeping; he had not moved or stirred 
since first lying down, When bed-time came, 
Helen announced her intention of spending the 
night on the sitting-room sofa, that she might 
be near him if he wanted anything. 

“Indeed, begging your pardon, Miss Helen, 
you will do no such thing; you certainly do 
not look fit to stand a disturbed night. No, 


will attend to the master. 
night, probably ; and if he does want anything, 
my husband is a light sleeper, and will be sure 
to hear him, for we shall be just below; so go 
to bed comfortably, Miss Helen, and don’t make 
yourself uneasy.” 

Helen did not resist; indeed she felt hardly 
able to undertake what she had proposed, 
though she would most certainly have done 
so, if she had known then what she learnt 
afterwards, that Mrs. Price’s chamber was the 
one above their sitting-room, and under hers 
and Jessie’s, and that she had had a temporary 
bed put down in the parlour behind the shop, 
that she and her husband might be within 
hearing of the invalid. Truly Mrs. Price proved 





little bit of cake; the tea was very refreshing, 
but she could touch neither eggs nor ham, of | 


herself a real and grateful friend. 
But when morning came, it did not find Mr. 


looked to her for help and support, and she | 











and soothing her as much as she could; and | 


But to-night the tension was relaxed, and | 
she sat in an easy chair by the fire, enjoying | 


no, you go to bed properly, my dear, and I | 
He will sleep all | 
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Fletcher any more disposed to continue his 


versation that had passed between the prin- 


journey than he had been the previous day. | cipals on young Fletcher’s application to be 


He begged to remain where he was, and he | 


aware of Mr. Walford’s suspicions. Neither 


did not even care to rise from his bed; he| | was he long in discovering that Charles con- 
seemed to spend most of his time slumbering | sidered his present situation beneath him, and 


or sleeping, as if nature were taking revenge 
for the exertions that had been beyond his 


strength. So Helen decided, much to Jessie’s 

















| him could not see what was so visible to other 


| admitted the possibility of the change awaiting 
|| them; she would not own the probability of 


| father’s own lips. 


satisfaction, to remain there a week, if Mrs. 
Price would have them for her lodgers. Mrs. 
Price would be most happy to keep them as 
guests, but that Helen would not hear of for a | 
moment; and it was finally arranged that she | 
should pay the usual price of the two rooms, 
and they should occupy the attic for nothing. 
“ But you must not provide for us so lavishly | 
as you have done, Mrs. Price, please,” said 
Helen, with a little flush; “we are very poor, 


| and cannot afford to be extravagant.” 


“ Never you trouble about that, Miss Helen, | 
I shall not be extravagant.” 
Mrs. Price had two little children, which she | 


| brought up to introduce to her new lodgers: 


two chubby, shy, little things of five and three; | 
but Jessie soon made friends with them, and 
amused herself and them considerably by 
playing with them. She made herself at home 
at once; and when the children were not up- 
stairs she could occupy herself for an hour at 
a time in watching what was going on in the 
street below. She did not care to go out alone, 
and Helen would not leave their father; but 
she was very happy and contented, and cared 
not how long they remained there. 

Jessie had no thought or anxiety about Mr. 
Fletcher; he had been ill a long time, but she 
did not think of the end. For the loving 
daughters who were so constantly watching 


eyes—that he was never likely to leave that 
house again, until he left it for the narrow 
home appointed for all living. Helen, indeed, 


it. She was to learn that ere long from her 


CHAPTER VII.—THE BROTHER'S WARNING. 


In spite of Helen’s warning, and his own 
indignant denial of the need of it, Charles 
Fletcher was making a friend of Smith, the 
manager of the works. 

Smith soon saw that Mr. Walford looked 
with no favourable eye on the fresh hand, and 
he was at no loss for the cause; for Smith had 
a habit of lingering at the door of his superior’s 
private room—he himself best knew for what 
reason, as he was careful never to be caught 
there—and he had heard sufficient of the con- 








jin it. 


that he chafed intensely under Mr. Walford’s 
supervision. 

“It is too bad of Walford,” he said one day, 
as he linked his arm in Charles’s as they were 
leaving the workshop for the dinner hour, 
“now that bit of work you did this morning 
was as well done as I could have done it myself, 
and yet he was determined to find some flaw 
He seems to have a spite against you, 
\F letcher.” 

“He can show it as much as he pleases, it 
will make no difference to me,” replied Charles, 


|proudly; “I shall do my duty just the same 


| whether he looks after me or not.” 

“Of course you will; anyone might see 
that. But you are fit for better things than 
mere mechanical engineering. You have a 
| head, Fletcher.” 

“ Yes, and I should like to use it. I should 
have preferred a clerkship in the office, but 
necessity has no law.” 

“If Walford were not so prejudiced, he 
would give you one at once.” 

“Walford cannot prevent my rising, if I 
give myself to the business; it is not what I 
should have chosen, but there must be -some 
scope for inventive powers, even in engineering. 
One is not obliged to keep always on the beaten 
track of those who have gone before.” 

“You will find it safer to do it, at all events. 
Walford has no mercy for those who act con- 
trary to orders, even if it be for a decided 


improvement. He can and will prevent your 
rising, or | am much mistaken,” he added to 
himself. 


* Your poor brother was not a favourite of 
his, either,” Smith went on, after a pause. 

Charles started, ana drew his hand from his 
companion’s arm. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, hastily, 
and not without some tremor in voice and 
manner. 

“Oh, I am sure I beg your pardon, Fletcher. 
I had no idea that you were not aware I knew. 
I would not have mentioned it for a moment if I 
thought you meant to keep it secret. But of 
course it is very natural you should; and the 
wisest course, certainly; for your poor brother 
was not altogether what he should be, you 
know.” 

Charles was quite taken aback; he did not 
know what to say. At last he stammered forth, 
“Tt was thought better—George was here— 
Walford does not know—you will not tell him, 
Smith.” 









































| he was more to be pitied than blamed; he 
| was very weak and easily led. You, Fletcher, 
| are as different as possible; you could hold 


| post, and laid a hand on his arm. Charles 
| started back; but in a moment, seeing who it 
| was, he shook off the detaining hand, and was 
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“T tell him! Now that is unworthy of you, | 
Fletcher! Do you think I would betray your 
confidence so far as that? Neither Walford 
nor anyone else must ever know. I believe 
no one but me suspects you of being brothers ; 
and certainly I shall keep the secret. Your 
brother would be no great honour in the way 
of relationship. But, poor fellow! I dare say 








your own against any one.” 

* At least, I hope I can do my duty, and 
hold on in the right way in spite of anybody,” 
replied Charles. “ But we will not mention 
George any more, if you please, Smith,” he 
said, very decidedly. “I have no intention of 
owning him as my brother, and we do not 
know who may be listening. Walls have ears, 
you know.” 

That same evening, as Charles was on his 
way from the works to his solitary lodging, a 
shabby figure darted out from behind a lamp- 





moving on. 
after him. 
“Oh, Charlie, stay one moment. Let me) 
have one word with you. I have been watching | 
for you night after night since I met you | 
before.” 
Charles stopped then, but he stood silently | 
waiting to hear what his brother might have | 
to say to him. 
“T long for some news of the dear ones at 
home, of my sisters—of Helen. Oh, Charles, 
for pity’s sake tell me something, it is so long | 
since I saw a home face. Howis Helen?” | 
“Helen is well enough; at least as well as 
she can be with all the care and anxiety she | 
has upon her,” said Charles, bitterly. “But | 
you have broken the father’s heart with your | 
goings on, George; much you will care about | 
that, though,” he added, in an undertone. 
George’s pale face grew a shade paler, and 


George, for it was he, es 


' looked almost ghastly in the lamplight, as he | 


' Helen, how I do long for a sight of you!” 


| 


» St. Leonards.” 


dropped it on his hands, and groaned aloud. 

“Where are they now?’ he asked, at 
length. “Are they at Fairlie, or here at| 
Wilmington ?” 

“Neither. They were here a few days ago; 
but my father was recommended to try a/ 
change into the south, and they have gone to 

* And I have missed them! Oh, Helen, 

“Tt is your own fault, George,” said Charles, 
in a hard totve." “You had far greater advan- 
tages than I ever had. You were always the 





favoured one at home, you know, and you 
ought to have made better use of them.” 

“I hope you will profit by my experience, 
then,” replied George, a little angrily, “and 
make good use of yours.” 

“Yes, I have no doubt I shall. I am not 
weak and yielding, like you, George.” 

“Where are you, and what are you doing?” 

“T am in Carleton and Walford’s works.” 

George uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“What! where I was?” 

“Yes, but not in the position you were. 
But if I were to own you for my brother, I 
should not have much chance of remaining 
even where I am, I can tell you. So you see 
you have harmed others beside yourself, or it 
would not have mattered so much.” 

George laid his hand on his shculder, and 
spoke with the friendly affection of an elder 
brother. 

“My dear fellow—let me give you one piece 
of advice. If Smith be manager of the works, 
as he was in my time, do not trust him; above 
all, don’t make a friend of him. His friendship 
is as hollow and unsound as possible—I know 
it to my cost, Charles. If I have fallen—and 
no one so well as myself knows how low—it is 
mainly through his means.” 

But Charles shook off the brotherly hand, 
as he spurned the brotherly warning. 

“There you go laying blame on another for 
what was your own doing! I hate such mean, 
shuffling ways! and as to your advice, I am 
quite capable of judging who ought to be my 
friends without your interference,” and he 
turned away. 

George sprang after him. 

“Nay, Charles, do not let us quarrel—do 
not let us part in anger. I shall not force 
myself upon you, you need not fear that. Only 
let us shake hands and part friends—for the 
sake of our mother, Charles,” he added, in a 
lower tone. 

Charles’s face softened, and he allowed 
George to grasp his hand, and even returned 
the pressure with some degree of warmth. 

“ And I may meet you here sometimes, to 
hear news of my father ?” 

“Oh, I do not know about that,” replied 
Charles, hastily; “our paths lie in different 
directions.” 

As the brothers separated, a man came out 
from under the shadow of a projecting wall. 

“So that is your game, is it? warning your 
brother from your own experience,” he said to 
himself. ‘“ You shall pay dearly for this, Mr. 
George Fletcher, or I am much mistaken.” 

So saying, Mr. Smith sauntered out into 
the open street, and was soon lost to view 
among the busy crowd. 


[Golden Hours, Feb. 1, 1869. 
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